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Barge Service 
For Southern 


Ports Is Urged 


Mr. Wilson Would Extend | Agriculture announced on August 9. On| Treasury 


Line on Mississippi to Red, 
Black and Ouachita 
Rivers. 

Asks Economic Survey 
By Engineers of Army 
Favors Policy of Personal Com- 
munication in Program 
For Control of 


Floods. 


Proposed extension of the Federal 
Government’s Mississippi barge line 
service to lower tributary ports, was dis- 
cussed at a conference August 9 between 
the Chief of Engineers, Major Generai 
Edgar Jadwin, Inland Waterways ofli- 
cials and Representative Wilson (Dem.), 
of Ruston, La. Mr. Wilson stated orally 
after the conference that the discussion 
included matters concerning the reim- 
bursement of local levee boards for ex- 
penditures growing out of the flood of 
1927. 

The War Department, he said, will 
study the proposal for an extension of 
the barge line from the Mississippi River 
up the Red, Black and Ouachita Rivers. 

Examination Planned. 

“An examination will be made by the 
Chief of Engineers,” Mr. Wilson stated, 
“and a certificate furnished showing to 
what extent the channels of these rivers 
are dependable for year around transpor- 
tation. Application will then be made to 
the Secretary of War for an economic 
survey to show the possibilities for 
prospective tonnage. .It is believed that 


this survey by the Secretary of War will | 


bring to the knowledge of the outside 
world the industrial possibilities of 
northeast Louisiana in a way that will 
be unusual and of much value. 
“General Jadwin discussed with me 
the flood control problem in the light of 


the recent inspection made of the lower | 


valley by the flood control board. He 


expressed himself as being pleased with | 


the information and data resulting from 
this visit to the territory that would be 
affected by any of the proposed flood- 
ways as well as on the main river? 

“In my judgment the problem of flood 


control on the Mississippi River, although | 


an engineering one, is of such character 
that personal observation and personal 
touch with each phase of the situation 
and with the characteristics of each lo- 
cality are necessary to the engineer as 
well as the laymen. I hope that during 
the working out of the program this 
policy of personal touch and communica- 
titon will continued, and I feel sure that 
it will. 
Act Authorized Extension. 

“Congress at its last session, by an 
Act approved May 29, 1928, increased 
the authorized capital of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation from $10,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000. It provided-for ex- 
tension of the barge line service oper- 
ated by the Government to such tribu- 
taries and connecting waterways of the 
Mississippi as are practicable. 

“At the coming December _ session, 
congress, under the authority so granted 
by the last session, will make the neces- 
sary appropriations for the expanded 
activities of the barge lines. When the 
funds are so provided, augmented serv- 
ice will follow. : 

“The Corporation supervises the main- 
tenance of barge lines operated by the 
Government on several important routes 
at present. It also investigates types 


of floating and terminal equipment suit- | 


able for various waterways. It has to do 
with railroads in this respect, that it is 
required under the law to investigate not 


[Continued on Page 3, Colunn 2.1 
Civil Service Rule 
On Politics Defined 


Government Employes Are Said 


To Suffer No Hardships. 


No hardship is suffered by Federal 
employes because of restrictions on their | 
political activity according to a written | 
statement August 9, by the Civil Service 
Commission, explaining in detail what } 
political action Federal employes may | 
take without violation of the civil serv- | 
jce rule. The full text of the Commis- | 
sion’s statement follows: | 

With the near approach of a presi- | 
dential election, the Civil Service Com- 
mission is receiving numerous inquiries 
as to what constitutes prohibited po- 
litical activity of Federal employes and 
what’ political action a Federal employe 
may take without violation of the civil 
service rule. Therefore, it seems ad- 
visable at this time for the Commission 
to make a clear explanation. 

A Federal employe, of course, has the 
right to vote as he pleases. That right 
is fundamental. 

He may express privately his views) 
and opinions on all political subjects. 

He may voluntarily make a contribu- 
tion toward a political campaign, pro- 
vided the transaction does not take place 
in a Government building, but he cannot 
be required to do so. A Federal employe 
is prohibited from receiving such a con- 
tribution from another Federal employe. 

The following is the civil service rule 
on the subject: 

“No person in the executive civil serv- 
ice shall use his official authority or in- 
fluence for the purpose of interfering 
with an election or affecting the results 
thereof, Persons who by the provisions 
of these rules ave in the competitive | 
classified service, while retaining the 

[Continued on Puge 8, Column 2.] 
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Attempts to Dispel 
Fog Are Unsuccessful | 


| 
| 


|Devices Impracticable on Ade- 
quate Scale, Bureau Says. 


' 
| No artificial means has been found | 
| practicable for dispelling fogs, the | 
| Weather Bureau of the Department of | 
a small scale and in favorable circum- 
stances fog can be dispelled, although 
the known methods are too costly for | 
 —— use, it was said. The an-} 
nouncement follows in full text: | 

Attempts to dispel fog by artificial | 
|means have not proved successful, says | 
| the Weather Bureau. 

Many different schemes have been ad- 
| vanced, but the places that have always 
{been notorious for fegs still have them. ! 
‘Years ago Sir Oliver Lodge thought he! 
‘had solved the problem when he installed 
{an electric contrivance on his house in 
| Liverpool, but the city on the Mersey is} 
| still afflicted with fogs. The London, 
{County Council was approached with a| 
|scheme for clearing away the celebrated 
| London fogs by the use of explosives. ; 
| As a similar scheme had been tried with- | 
lout result in Italy for dispelling hail-| 
storms, the county authorities declined to} 
provide funds for this experiment. 

Shortly before the World War the city | 
{of Lyons, France, voted money for ex-| 
| periments in preventing the formation | 

| 
| [Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 
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‘Freedom of Activity | 


| Favored for Women 


| 
| ' 


| Who Desire to Work 


| 





‘Head of Women’s Bureau 
- Finds Need of Understand- 
| ing as to Modern So- 

| cial Conditions. 


The great change in women’s work/ 
jcame when women went out of the| 
| home and into the factory, transforming 
|themselves from producers who made 
jthe articles used by their families into 
employes whose production was visible 
for their own use only in the form of | 
dollars in their pay envelopes at the end! 
of each week. This statement was made 
by Miss Mary Anderson, Director of. the 


| Labor, in Honolulu August 9 in a speech 
on “The Social Significance of Working 
Women,” before the Pan-Pacific Women’s 
Conference. 


follows in full text: 

rom the beginning of the world, or at 
= from the earliest time of which we 
have any knowledge, women have shared 
in the work and in the development and 
| changing of methods that have followed 
from one period to the next. After the 
; Passing of the tribal stage, we find first 
that the home was the workshop and 
practically all the essentials now made in 


|pensation of customs employes, J 
| precedence of the Welch bill of May 28, 


Women’s Buréau of the Department of | 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS IS IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


ion 


Adjustment of Pay' 


Is in Progress in 
Customs Service 


Department Ex- 
plains Procedure in Ad- 
vancing Salaries Under 
Three Laws. 


Promotions First 


In Specified Classes 


| Higher Pay Under Welch Act ,, 


To Be Given in Cases Where 
Bacharach Measure Does 
Not Apply. 


has’ been 
concerned 


The Comptroller General 
overwhelmed with problems 


|with the Welch Act of May 28, 1928, 


and the Treasury Department wants 
definite ruling on certain questions of 
salary adjustments in the Customs Serv- 
ice, says the Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, in 
made public August 9. The letter, dated 
July 30, was addressed to Senator Ed- 
wards (Dem.), of New Jersey. 

The letter was in response to an in- 
quiry regarding an appropriation of 
$431,000 in one of the regular supply 
bills, available July 1, for increase of 
salaries of field employes one step in 
various grades, in the customs service. 

Promotion to Be General. , 

The Treasury Department, said Un- 
dersecretary Mills, is of opinion that the 
Bacharach bill of May 29, to adjust com- 
takes 


insofar as the six classes of customs em.- 
ployes specifically provided for in the 
Bacharach bill are concerned. 


a letter, | 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, 1928 


Diesel Motor Devised | Endowments for Education 


To Drive Heavy Cars 


| —_—— — 


Are Advantages Claimed. 


The possibility of adapting a Diese! 
|; motor burning heavy fuel oil to use in 


onan Weight and High Speed 
| 


\the heavier types of motor vehicles is | 
| reported in a statement issued August | 


9 by the Department of Commerce. The 
statement follows in full text: 
A new high speed Diesel motor, de- 
L slimaiil specially for use in busses, trucks 
and -railway motor cars, is reported to 
| have been perfected by a Breslau ma- 
'chinery manufacturer, Trade 
sioner James E. Wallis, Jr., Berlin, in- 
{forms the Department of Commerce. 
The new motor, using heavy fuel oil 
r combustion, is expected to prove suc- 
|cessful. Its low weight combined with a 
| high speed of rotation is declared to en- 


lable it to compete with other types of | 


|internal combustion engines 
| power. 

! Depreciation in the motor is reported 
| very low, and danger due to high speed 
}revolution is said to be obviated by a 
specially designed lubricating system. 
Its makers expect the new motor to be 
'used extensively for stationary installa- 
tions, especially for the generation of 
| electric current and for operating pumps 
and compressors. 


of equal 


Secretary West 
_ Plans to Inspect 
| Federal Projects 


Two Weeks’ Trip to In- 
clude Visits to National 
Park and Reser- 


| vation. 


| Rastiecnennen 


| A two week’s inspection of reclama- 


Commis- | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


60, OVERNMENT is extended to 


every opinion in the quiet 


certaintly that truth needs only a 
fair field to seenre the victory.” 


—Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, 
1865—1869 
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COPY 
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| Crop 


Prospects 


| Exceed One Billion Dollars Are Generally 


‘Value of All School Property in United States Estimated 
At $8,125,000.000, With Grand Total Enrollment 


Endowments for all types of schools in 
| the United States in 1926 exceeded $1,- 
000,000, it was stated August 9 by the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
|Interior. Colleges and universities lead 
in the amounts reported. 


The Bureau reports that the total 
|valuation of all school property in 1926 
‘was approximately $8,125,085,472, and 
that the grand total of enrollments in! 
all types of schools was approximately 
{51,037.736. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 
| In 1926 the colleges and universities 
| received in beftefactions a total of $118,- 
| 144,082, of which amount $72,374,608 was 
for additions to endowments and the bal- 
'ance for current expenses and buildings. | 
During the same year teacher-training 
institutions received a total of $8,728,950 
jin benefactions, of which amount $6,- 
| 682,023 was for additions to endowments. | 
The total amount of endowments re- 
; ported by schools in 1926 is as follows: | 
; Colleges and universities, $987,012,929: 


| Coast Guard Cutter Reaches 
Base of Jakobshavn Glacier | 


Coast Guard Headquarters announced 
the receipt of advices August 9 that the 
Coast Guard cutter, Marion, had) 
; reached the base of the Jakobshavn| 
Glacier—approximately 70 degrees north! 
;—in its expedition for the study of 

| glacial formations and the origin of ice- | 
bergs. The expedition is being carried | 
on as an aid to the International Ice! 
| Patrol foy the protection of North At-| 
|lantic shipping. Following is the full 
| text of the Coast Guard statement: 
' A radio report received at Coast Guard 


All customs employes not included in| tion projects, an Indian reservation, and| Headquarters on August 8 from_ the| 


these six groups, specifically described 
in the Bacharach Act, are considered to 
be entitled to the benefits of the Welch 


|General Salary Increase bill. 


The view of the Treasury Department, 


he said, is that the $431,000 was appro- | Secretary of the Interior, Roy O. West, | 


priated because in the opinion of Con- 
gress that salaries in the customs serv- 
ice should be advanced so that the aver- 
age salary would more nearly approxi- 
mate the average of the salary ranges in 
effect. The Undersecretary pointed out 
the complexities caused by three laws 


| affecting customs employes. 
An authorized summary of her speech | 


The full text of the letter to Senator 
Edwards, outlining the views of the 
Treasury Department, follows: 

The Commissioner of Customs, Mr. 
Camp, has brought to my attention your 
letter of July 19, addressed to him, in 
which you request information with ref- 
erence to salary adjustments to be made 


under the provision of the Act of March | 


25, 1928, and the Welch bill which was 
approved May 28, 1928. 





| the factory, such as food and clothing, | 
|were made ia the home. It was the 

woman who planned and used her initi- 

ative in providing food and clothing for 

|the family. 
Factory System Evolved. 
| Then came the time when all this work | 
| Was taken out of the home and the fac- 
j tory system was evolved. The woman! 
j follow ed her work to the factory, but her | 
| Status was changed. From 
| producer in the home with no money in| 
jexchange for her work, she became an| 
| employe of the factory with a pay en- 

| velope at the end of the week 





being the} 


This was | 
|a tremendous innovation even more in| 
the place and the status of her 
‘ment than in her work. 

There has been not only a change in| 
| the employment of women but a change | 
jin the social structure of the 
Our housing conditions have changed | 
|from living in individual houses to living | 
|as many as 500 to 1,000 families under | 
jone roof, in small apartments ranging | 
| from one room to very seldom more than 
five or six rooms to a family, 

| This is due largely to the easier con- 
| ditions of apartment living, but two other 
‘factors have considerable influence; the 
jextent to which daughters as weil 
| sons leave home to go to work in oth 
cities or towns, and the increasing’ dif- | 
jficulty of securing help for work in the | 


employ-' 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 7.) 


Intervention of 


United States in Nicaragua, 


Your leter evidences a friendly interest 
in the Customs Service; and this I as- 


sure you is much appreciated by me, for | 
I have given considerable study and ef- | 


fort to the question of salaries in the 
Customs Service. 
Legislation Reviewed. 
To furnish an explanation of the ques- 
tion of ‘salary adjustments to be made 
during the calendar year in the Customs 


| Service, a brief review of legislation en- 


acted during the last session of Con- 
gress affecting customs salaries would 
be helpful, for, in addition to the Welch 
bill and the Act of March 25, 1928 (the 


regular appropriation bill), to which you | 
; refer in your letter, the so-called Bach- | 
arach Bill was enacted at a later date, | 


namely. May 29, 1928, and established 
salaries or ranges of salaries for some 


“han 60 per cent of the total number of cus- | : - : 1 eee 
family. | toms employes. I am sending you a copy | Exceeds $5 Per Capita 


of this bill for your information. 

The $431,000 item to which you refer 
in your letter was included in the regular 
appropriation bill of March 25, 1928. 
This money became available on July 1. 
As stated in your letter, it was appro- 


| priated for the purpose of increasing the | 
; Salaries of field employes one step in the! Department 


various grades where such increases 


as | would not bring the average salaries of! 
er | the total employes in the grade above the | 


average of the grade. 
While the purpose of inchiding this 


[Continued on Page 7,Column 5.) 


Covering Nineteen Year Period, Reviewed 


State Department Describes Political Conditions, an 


d 


Gives Statistics of Casualties to American Marines. 


Nineteen years of relations between! 
the United States and Nicaragua are, 
reviewed by the Department of State; 
in a statement issued August 9. 

The account is brought up to the pro- 
mulgation of the recent Electoral De- 
cree authorizing the United States to 
supervise the coming Presidential elec- 
tions. Registration for these elections} 
begins in September. ; , 

The historical sketch begins with 1909, 
the year in which the United States first 
intervened in Nicaragua. In 1912, | 
marines began a 13-year period of @l- 
most continuous intervention. They 
were withdrawn in 1925 only to be sent 
back in December, 1926. 

rhe Department of State lists for the 
first time all casualties suffered by 
American Marines, and some casualties 
suffered by Nicaraguan revolutionaries 
since Henry L. Stimson announced, May 
11, 1927, the conclusicn-of peace in Nic-| 
avagua. Since then there have been 40 
battles, although the Department states 
that “there have been several other con- 





tacts by patrols, all of which have re- 
sulted in outlaw déad, or wounded, or 
both, and in none of which any Marine 


| casualties were sustained.” 


An addition of the minimum figures 
for Nicaraguan casualties given by the 
Department of State,: makes a total of 
215 Nicaraguan dead. However, the De- 
partment states that in many cases the 
number of dead were unknown. 

For instance, in the battle of Ocotal, 
on July 16, 1928, the Department esti- 
mates that between 50 and 300-Nicara- 
guans were killed. If the maximum es- 
timate in this case were used, the total 
casualties would be 465. 


The Department of State also pub- | 


lishes for the first time a letter dated 
May 9, 1927, signed by General A. C. 
Sandino and addressed to General Mon- 
cada Which appears to refer to the arm- 
istice and peace agreement with Colonel 
Stimson. ~ 
The full text of the historical 
stutement, entitled “A Brief History 
of the Relations between the United 
States and Nicaragua,” is printed 
on Page 2. 


ja national park in Montana, and visits 
to other,lands under the jurisdiction of 
the various bureaus of the Department 
lof the Interior, will be made by the 


;it was announced orally by the Secre- 
{tary August @. The Commissioner of 
| Reclamation, Dr. Elwood Mead, and Rep- 
| resentative Louis C. Cramton, Chairman 
| of the subcommittee of the House Com- 
{mittee on Appropriations for the De- 
| partment of the Interior will accompany 
| the Secretary. 

{ Secretary West explained that he 
| wished to get first hand information on 
j reclamation projects and other activities 
{of the Department and that the trip 
would give him this opportunitye Five 
reclaniation projects will be visited, four 
of them in Montana, and the Flathead 
Indian Reservation and Glacier National 
Park, also in Montana will be inspected. 
The projects to be visited are Lower 
Yellowstone, Milk River, Sun River and 


| Shoshone in Montana, and the Riverton | 


|in Wyoming. 
Tentative Itinerary is Made. 

; The tentative itinerary is for departure 
jfrom St. Paul, Minn., on August 28; and 
j tor arrival at Snowden, Mont., the fol- 
| lowing day, when the party will visit the 
| Lower Yellowstone project and confer- 
,ence with the district board at Sidney. 
|On August 31 the party will confer with 
|irrigators at Glasgow and motor over 
;the Milk River project to Malta, there 
; conferring with the district board. The 
| party will visit the Sun River project 
{on August 3 and the Shoshone project 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


Postage Paid During Year 


Ninety per cent of the postal revenues 
;come from the postage on mail, accord- 


;ing to an oral announcement from the | 


| Post Office Department August 9. 

' According to available 

the average annual per 

jeapita for postage has reached $5.09. 

Department’s data also revealed 

|that there are 29,000 publications en- 

;jJoying the second-class mail privilege. 

; These publications average approxi- 
mately a billion and a half pounds an- 
nually, with a total postage of about 
$23,000,000, it was stated. 

This information was prepared for 

| the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 

| R. S. Regar, who in an oral statement, 
stressed the importance of the proper 
classification of mail, which, he said, has 
a vital bearing on the postal revenues. 


| The 


Vesmumemmememn’l 


|| Complete 


| News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be 
| found on the Back 
Page. 
| The News Summary 
| is classified by topics 
| every day for the 
convenience of the 


reader. 


Turn to Back Page 


data at the! 


| Marion Expedition advised that the Coast | 
| Guard cutter Marion, which is engaged | 
in making extensive oceanographic ob- | 
| servations in the vast spareiy explored 
| regions between Greenland and the North | 
American Continent, had arrived at the} 
| base of the gigantic Jakobshavn Glacier, 
|on the west coast of Greenland in ap-| 
i 
[ [Continued on Page 10 Column 3.] 


Expansion of Citizen 


Training Camps Urged 


‘Representative Rogers Fa- 


| vors Increased Appropria- 
ations by Congress. 


| 


Increased appropriations for training | 

of citizen generally and for 
construction needs particularly at Camp, 
| Devens, near Ayer, Mass., will be sought | 
lat the next session of Congress, Repre- 
sentative Roges (Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., 
stated orally August 9. For Camp Dev-! 
ens, she said, Congress at the last ses- 
lsion appropriated $1,700,000 to build 
|yegimental barracks, officers’ buildings 
and other construction work. The in-; 
lerease at Devens, she explained, would) 
| provide for roads, sewers, and supple- 
{mentary buildings. 
' Mrs. Rogers has just completed in- 
|spection trips made in airplanes in the 
leourse of which she visited not only 
| Camp Devens, but the training camps at 
| Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., Fort Adams, near 
| Providence, R. I., and Fort McKinley, 
Peaks Island, Casco Bay, Me. At Camp 
Devens, she said, she has offered medals 
for marksmanship and scholarship to 
' which the Massachusetts contestants are 
eligible. 

“IT am going to ask Congress for larger | 
‘appropriations for training men at the | 
Citizens Military Training Camps all; 
/over the couniry,” she said. “There are 
| appropriations now on the basis of 35,-! 
{000 men in the training camps. I am 
going to ask provision for at least 40,- 
' 000 altogether. 

; “Men in training in all the camps I, 
| visited marched as well as the regulars.) 
| “They sre mostly young men who are! 
‘working and who not only give up their | 
ivacations but take time without pay in| 

order to get their training. It gives, 

them a wonderful experience in military; 
i discipline and training. It is a splendid! 


i thing for national defense.” 
| 


'Retail Trade Shows 
Improvement in July 


} ‘ 
soldiery 


j 
| 


Seasonal Decline Is Found to} 


Be Below 1927 Figure. 


Retail trade in the United States was 
larger in July than in the corresponding 
month of 1927, according to a statement 
August 9 by the Federal Reserve Board, 
which based its calculation on reports 
from 478 department stores, 2 mail-or- 
der houses and 8 chains of five-and-ten- 
cent stores. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

Retail trade was larger in July than in 
the corresponding month of last year, 
according to reports to the Federal re- 
serve system. Sales of 478 department 
stores were 3 per cent larger than in 
July, 1927, and those of mail-order 
houses and of five-and-ten-cent chain 
; stores were larger by 22 per cent and 6 
per cent, respectively. 

As compared with trade of department 


; mentary schools. 


Of 31,000,000 Students. 


teachers colleges and normal _ schools, 
$19,425,113; private high schools 
academies, $67,151,000; all of which makes 
a total of $1,061,589,042. The amount 
received annually by p-ivate’ high 
schools has not been reported since 1918. 


The State departments of education 


report a total value of public elementary ; 


and secondary school property for 1926 
of $4,676,603,539. Private high schools 
report $511,544,000. 
institutions, including endowments, have 
a total valuation of $202,630,512, and 
colleges and universities of $2,354,307,- 
421, 
have property valued at as much as $400,- 
000,000, this would make a total value 
for these instiutions of $8,125,085,472 for 
grounds, buildings, contents and produc- 
tive funds. 

It is not possible to state with any 
degree of certainty. the number of ele- 
No data exist for pri- 
vate clementary schools. In 1926 the 
States reported 256,104 public-school 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 7.) 


Industrial Output 
Of Canada Is Said 
To Exceed War Pea 


Value Declared to Be Greater 
Despite Lower Prices; New 
High Level Expected 
In 1928. 


The present output of Canadian indus- 
trial establishments, measured by 
physical volume, is approximately 140 
per cent of war-time peak of produc- 
tion, and despite lower prices the value 
of the output is about 20 per cent greater 
than the war-time production, according 
to a surveyemade by the Canadian Bank 


| of Commerce of Toronto, which has been 


received by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Indications are, it was announced, that 


| the 1928 production will go beyond that 


of 1927, which constituted a-record. Gen- 
eral expansion of industrial plants 


throughout the Dominion was noted by! 


the bank’s research experts. 
The full text of that part of the state- 


metn dealing with the industrial progress | 


of Canada and its relation to the 
economic affairs of the world, as made 
public by the Board follows: 

Canadian manufacturing plants are 
turning out in physical volume approxi- 
mately 140 per cent of the output 


reached at the peak of the war-time ac- ! 


tivity of ten years ago, and in spite of 
lower prices their products have a gross 
value over 20 per cent higher. 
for 1927 was recently stated to be in the 
neighborhood of $3,500,000,000, or about 
$250,000,000 above the figures for 1926. 
This constitutes a record in the history 
of the country and indciates the extent 
to which Canada has shared in the gen- 
eral industrialization of 
countries since the war. 
It is worth while to draw attention to 
the general growth in industry during 
recent months. At the end of 1926 the 
capital invested in Canadian plants 
stood at $4,000,000,000, but this has 
since been largely increased by extensive 
additions to plants and the erection of 
new factories, notably in the pulp and 
paper industry, the manufacturing of 
real and artificial silk, the automobile 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Company to Cease 
Misbranding Shirts 


Agrees Not to Mark Product as 
English Broadcloth. 


Misrepresentation by dealer that 
shirts imported from England, 
some made of English broadcloth, some 
of silk, and others of French flannel, 
will be discontinued under the terms of 


a 
were 


a stipulation agreement with the Federal : 


Trade Commission, made public August 9. 

The material described as English 
broadcloth was made in the United 
States, the silk shirts were not made 
wholly of silk, and the shirts styled 
flannel were not made wholly of wool. 
The full text of the stipulation (No. 
252) follows: 

Respondent, a corporation, engaged in 
the sale and distribution of shirts in 


| interstate commerce, and in competition 


with other corporations, individuals, 
and partnerships likewise engaged, en- 
tered into the foltowing stipulation of 
facts and agreement to cease and desist 
forever from the alleged unfair methods 
of competition as set forth therein. 
Respondent in soliciting the sale of and 
selling its products in interstate com- 
merce agreed to cease and desist forever 
from (1) the use of the words “English” 
and “Imported” either independently or 
in connection or conjunction each with 
the other, or with any: word or words 
which import or imply that the products 
to which they, or either of them, refer 
are manufactured in England, or manu- 
faciured from broadcloth which has been 
imported from England, and from the 
use of the words “English” and “Im- 
ported” either independently or in con- 
nection or conjunction each with 


and | 


Teacher-training | 


If the private elementary schools | 


its | 


The value | 


non-European | 


the | 


_ Above Average 

‘Improved Conditions Noted 

| In July, Especially in 

Great Plains 
Region. 


| Wheat Recovers 
From Poor Start 


iEleven Per Cent Increase in 
Condition of Corn Is Recorded 


August | as Compared 
With July I. 


An improvement ‘of crop prospects in 
| the United States occurred in July, and 
present crop yields per acre about 4 per 
cent above the average of recent years 
are forecast in the crop report as of 
|; August 1, made public August 9 by the 
| Crop Reporting Board, Department of 
| Agriculture. 

Prospects have improved most radically 
in the Great Plains region extending 
from Texas and central Colorado to Mon- 
| tana, due to abundant rainfall over prac- 
| tically all this region. 

j Recovery of Wheat. 

The 1928 domestic wheat crop, at an 
lestimated production of 891,292,000 
| bushels, as against 873,000,000 bushels 
| harvested in 1927 and a five-year average 
j of 808,000,000 bushels, has demonstrated 
a remarkable ability to recover from a 
| poor start and produce a large crop. 

; . Winter-killing of fall-sown wheat was 
jabove average and the May 1 condition 
|about 10 points below average. By Au- 
| gust 1 the yield per acre was 6 per cent 
‘above average. Spring wheat on July 

1 was much below, but on August 1 was 

| much above average condition. 
Corn Gains 11 Per Cent. 

The reported condition of corn ad- 
vanced from 78.1 per cent to 83.3 per 
cent from July 1 to August 1, indicating 
|an 11 per cent increase in the production 
‘outlook. The crop is forecast as 3,030,- 
| 000,000 bushels compared with last vear’s 
| final production estimate of 2,774,000,000 
j bushels. s - 
| (The official tabulations of the crop 
‘summaries will be found on page 9). 

Summary of Estimates. 
The full text of the crop summary for 
\the United States as of August 1, 1928, 
follows: 
; Corn.—Condition, 83.3 per cent of 
jnormal; indicated production, 3,029,561,- 
1000 bushels. 

Winter wheat.—Average yield per acre, 
16.0 bushels; preliminary production, 
! 578,599,000 bushels; quality, 88.7 per 
cent. 
| Durum wheat, four States.—Condi- 

tion, 83.8 per cent of normal; indicated 
| production, 84,343,000 bushels. 

Other spring wheat, United States.— 
Condition, 81.8 per cent of normal; ine 
dicated production, 228.550,000 bushels. 

All wheat.—Indicated production, 891,- 
' 292,000 bushels. 

Oats.—Condition, 84.8 per cent of 
normal; indicated production, 1,442,173,- 
000 bushels; stocks on farms, 3.57 per 
,cent of last year’s crop, or 42,304,000 
: bushels. 

Marked Improvement Noted. 


A marked improvement in the United 
States crop prospects occurred during 
July, and present indications are for crop 
yields per acre about 4 per cent above 
| the average of recent years. - Prospects 
have improved most radically in the 
i Great Plains region extending from 
Texas and central Colorado to Montana, 
due to the abundant rainfall, over prac- 
tically all of this region. Improvement 
since last month has also been marked 
jin the extensive Central and Eastern 
Corn Belt areas, which had experienced 
the coldest and wettest June in a quarter 
/of a century, and in the remaining States 
}of the Mississippi basin which has suf- 
ifered from record-breaking rainfall in 
| June. The South Atlantic and East Gulf 
States shared in the improved prospects 
from more favorable weather during 
July, though portions of this area still 
‘have too much moisture. The Pacifie 
Northwest also shows higher conditions. 

Wheat.—The 1928 wheat crop of the 
| United States has demonstrated a re- 
markable ability to overcome a _ poor 
start and produce a large crop. Winter- 
killing of fall-sown wheat was above ay- 
erage and the May 1 condition about 10 
points below average. June 1 condition 
was about 5 points below average. By 
July condition was only 2.5 points below 
average and by August 1 yield per acre 
was 6 per cent above average. 
| Spring wheat on July 1 was much bee 


| 
| 
' 
| 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 
Civilian Cabinet Bill 
Passed in Philippines 


Measure Providing for Pay Ap- 
proved by Legislature. 


The Philippine Legislature has passed 
the Belo Bill authorizing 250,000 pesos 
annually to pay for civilian assistants 
to the Governor General of the Philip- 
pines. A cablegram notifying the De- 
partment of War of this legislation was 
received August 9 from the Governor 
General of the Philippines, Henry L, 
Stimson. 

The new bill will, according to previ- 
ous statements by the Department of 
War, provide for replacing the military 
advisers which had previously surrounded 
the Governor General, and which were 
popularly called “The Cavalry Cabinet.” 


stores in June of this year, sales in July] other, or in any other way in its adver- | Military advisers were appointed in the 
were seasonally smaller, but the declines |tising matter which may have the ca-| past because there was no appropria- 


J 


1 [Continued on Page 5,Column 7 


[Continued on Page 8,Column 5.] 


tion available for civilians. The new 
bill will create a civilian cabinet, 
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Department of State Reviews Relations 


Between United States and Nicaragua' 


Turbulent Period | 


Of History Covered 


Internal Dissensions of Political 
Parties and Revolutionary 
Activities Are Described. 


| 

“A Brief History of the Relations Be- | 
tween the United States and Nicaragua” | 
is the title of an historical review, is-| 
sued August 9 by the State Department, | 
a summary of which is given on Page 1. 

The review covers a period of 19 years, | 
begining with 1909 the year when the| 
United States first intervened and Ameri-| 
ean Marines were landed. The full text} 
of the review reads: | 

Nicaragua, the largest of the five Cen- | 
tral American Republics, has a land area | 
of about 45,000 square miles and a lake | 
area of about 4,500 square miles. The| 
bulk of the population resides in the cen- 
tral and western parts of the Republic. | 
The principal industry in the western | 
section is the production of coffee, cacao, | 
tobacco, sugar, corn and dyewood. 

In the central portion cattle-raising is | 
predominant, although coffee and agri- | 
cultural products are also raised. The} 
eastern section or Caribbean litteral com- | 

rises the banana and mahogany produc- | 

ing districts. The principal mining re- 
gions are found in the northern part of 
the Republic, both gold and silver being | 
produced. 

The population according to the 1920 
official census was 638,000, of which 50} 
per cent is said to be concentrated in an} 
area of about 4,000 square miles along 
the Pacific coast and 7 per cent in the 
Atlantic littoral. According to the above | 
census the population is 17 per cent} 
white, 3 per cent Indian, 9 per cent negro, | 
and 71 per cent mixed. 

Spanish customs, language, and predi- 
lections have been retained as the result | 
of the Spanish occupation in past cen- | 
turies. According to the census 72 per| 
cent of the population is illiterate, al-| 
though some $370,000 annually is appro- | 
priater ‘or educational purposes. 
Miliczry Governors 
Control Departments 

The form of the Government is Repub- 
lican with universal suffrage, the Con-| 
stitution being modeled after that of the 
United States. There is a high centrali- 
zation in the national Government, the} 
Departments (corresponding to States) 
being under military governors appointed | 
by the President. The country is policed 
by a national constabulary. 

The annual imports amount to about 
$8,100,000, against exports of $10,200,- 
000 (10-year averages). The export 
value is dependent largely upon the 
price of coffee which forms from 30 to 
45 per cent of the total exportation. 

Bananas, lumber, and sugar are other 
principal exports. In addition there is 
a small exportation of fiber hammocks, 
soap, and leather goods, including shoes, 
manufactured in the Republic. | 

The principal imports are cotton goods, 
flour, iron and steel products, and divers 
manufactured goods. Very few articles! 
of luxury are imported. 

The annual production of coffee 
amounts to about 30,000,000 pounds. The 
United States supplies about 75 per cent 
of the imports and takes about 70 per 
cent of the exports. 

The principal ports are Corinto and 
San Juan del Sur on the Pacific side, and! 
Bluefields, Puerto Cabezas (or Brag-| 
man’s Bluff), Cabo Gracias a Dios and! 
San Juan del Norte on the Atlantic 
Coast. | 

There is no accurate estimate of the! 
value of American and other foreign in- 
vestments in Nicaragua. Four Ameri- 
can fruit companies are stated to hold 
some 475,000 acres of land undergoing 
development for banana and other fruit 
culture. 

About 10 American companies are en- | 
gaged in mining and exploration work. 
Two of these companies are incorporated 
for $1,000,000 or more, one of which is 
stated to have its capital fully paid up. 
Various American firms are engaged in 
lumbering operations, their investments! 
at times running into several millions of 
dollars. | 

Other American investments include! 
wireless stations commercial trading! 
companies, and a tanning industry. The 
fruit and lumber companies in some 
cases own short railroads and wharves. 

It is estimated that about $1,000,000 of 
the Nicaraguan bond issue of 1918 is 
held by small American investors. An 
American company is engaged in the! 


sanitation and street paving of Managua, } 


the capital. 
Pacific Railway of Nicaragua 
Is Operated by Government 

Pacific Railway of Nicaragua—The 
original construction of the Pacific Rail- 
way of Nicaragua was undertaken 
1878. The present system was built up} 
by the construction of different sections | 
from that time forward until 1903, when 
the present line was completed, forming 
an all-rai] route from Corinto to Gran- 
ada, a distance of 127 miles. 

From 1905 to 1909 the railway was 


ernment again taking over the operation 
of the road in 1909. 
purchase of 51 per cent of the railway 
shares by New York bankers (1), the 


the railway, on behalf of the bankers. 
By the terms of the contract, the rail- 


way was exempt from all taxes and from | 
customs duties on importations for a} 


period of 30 years. The Government, on 
the other hand, received the right to ship 
its freight at one-half the published rates 
and to receive free transportation for va- 
rious of its officials and employes. The 
Government repurchased the outstanding 
shares in 1921 and has since then re- 
tained entire ownership of the railroad. 

Short, unprofitable sections of the 
railway have been abandoned from time 
to time, so that out of a total of 169.3 
miles constructed, there are now in actual 
operation 156.7 miles, including sidings 
and branch lines. The company has 33,- 
000 shares of capital stock outstanding 
at a par value of $100 per share. The 
annual net income of the railway for the 
14 years from 1914 to 1927 averaged 
$283,639. 

Under the management of the J. G. 
White Management Corporation up to 
June 30, 1927, $2,817,775 had been paid 
as dividends, of which amount $2,115,123 
went to the Nicaraguan Government, and 
$702,652 to the New York shareholders 
during the period 1913 to 1920 (2). 

The cost of the line and equipment at 
the time the Pacific Railway of Nica- 
ragua was incorporated in 1912 was 


cere gmetncesicnaseesinnnecmnnes 


| Nicaraguan 


| of 


| were captured by Zelaya’s forces. 


;had been added the protest, 


in | 
| 


In 1913, upon the! 





> 
sets of the company were estimated at| 


$3,750,266. The estimated value of the 


line and equipment on June 30, 1927,) 
was $4,278,923, and the total assets of | 


the company $5,085,944. 

Other Railways.—There are 
short agricultural and _ industrial 
ways operated by private companies in 
the eastern part of Nicaragua. Amongst 


| these may be mentioned the “Wawa” line, 


the Cuyamel Fruit Co. line, the Brag- 
man’s Bluff Lumber Co. 
Sugay Estates Railroad. 
These various companies operate a total 
of about 40 miles of railways, with some 
15 miles under construction. 


Regime of President Zelaya 
And His Final Overthrow 


Overthrow of the Zelaya Regime. 
There are two principal political parties 
Nicaragua, Conservative and Liberal 
They are based upon tradition and 
geographical regions, rather than polical 
tenets or beliefs. The Conservative 
center is at Granada and the Liberal 
stronghold is at Leon. 


Nicaragua in 1893 through a split 
inthe Conservative Party which enabled 


the opposing Liberal Party to seize the | 
Upon the expiration of his | 


Government. 
first term in 1896 eZlaya forced his re- 
election, and until 1909 he remained a 
tyrannical dictator of the Republic. 

His administration was marked by 
many abuses and by the special privi- 
leges granted by him to his political fol- 


lowers, one feature of which, the grant- | 
ing of concessions, was carried to a point | 


where all enterprise was. stifled. 


and costly to the public domain and to} 
the Treasury, constituting a severe op-| 


pression upon the people. 
In 1909, as a result of certain conces- 


| sions which had been granted and which 


were considered by the people of Eastern 
Nicaragua as highly injurious to them, a 


revolution broke out and rapidly gained | 


headway. The Conservative Party, which 
sponsored the revolution, immediately 


set up a government at Bluefields under | 


the provisional presidency of Juan J. 
Estrado (3). 

Zelaya had consistently violated the 
conventions entered into at the Washing- 
ton Conference in 1907, at which time a 
general treaty of peace and amity had 
been signed (4). By these conventions 
the Central American Republics agreed, 
as one of their first duties in their mu- 
tual relations, to avoid war and revolu- 
tionary disturbances. 

The Governments of Costa Rica, Sal- 


vador, and Guatemala had protested to} 


the United States against Zelaya’s com- 
plete disregard of the general treaty and 
other agreements which had been signed. 

In November, 1909, two Americans, 
Lee Roy 
These 
Americans, who had served with the 
revolutionary army of General Estrada, 
were summarily tried and executed after, 


it was alleged, having been cruelly tor- | 


tured. (5) 


Relations with Zelaya already strained, | 


the United States called upon Zelaya’s 
diplomatic representatives in Washing- 
ton for detailed information regarding 
the fate of these Americans. 
after the receipt of Zelaya’s reply ac- 
knowledging that the Americans had 
been executed, Secretary Knox informed 
the Nicaraguan Charge d’Affaires in 


| Washington that President Zelaya had} 
notoriously kept Central America in tur-} 
moil since the Washington Conference of | 


1907, as opposed to the patient efforts of 
neighboring states to support the con- 
ventions. 


The Secretary further pointed out that | 


under Zelaya’s regime republican insti- 


tutions had ceased to exist in Nicaragua, | 


except in name; that public opinion and 
the press had been throttled; and that 
any tendency to real patriotism had been 
rewarded by incarceration. 


| Relations Severed 


By United States 

In the protests of a majority of the 
Central American Republics, to which 
through 
revolution, of a great body of the Nic- 
araguan people, and the illegal execu- 
tion of the Americans Cannon and Groce 
by direct order of President Zelaya, 
coupled with threats against the Ameri- 
con Consul at Managua, the Department 
of State found a sinister culmination of 


|the Zelaya regime, and considered im- 


practicable further delay in a more ac- 


tive response to the appeals which had} 
had been made to it, and to its duty to-}fronted with many domestic problems. | 


ward its citizens, Central America, and 
civilization. ; 
Secretary Knox was convinced that the 


several | 
rail- | 


line, and the| 


~| August 21, 1910. 


Jose Santos Zelaya became President | 


The | 
concessions were frequently burdenome | 


Cannon and Leonard Groce, | 


Shortly | 


Intervention Began 
Nineteen Years Ago 


Statistics Presented of Fatali- 
ties to Marines and Native 
Soldiers Since Armistice. 


| of neutrality had occurred, “it was 


the Madriz faction” (8). 

Failing to capture Biuefields, the Mad- 

riz troops were unable to maintain them- 

| retire. 
|fensive and _ proceeded _ to 
|; where he assumed the Government 


caped to Mexico on a Mexican gunboat. 


| The Dawson Agreements.—Efforts 


were immediately put forth by Estrada 
to obtain recognition by the American 
|Government. The United States held 
| aloof and instructed the American Min- 
ister at Panama, Mr. Dawson, to proceed 
/to Managua to report fully upon the 
situation 

Minister Dawson was instructed to 
present to Estrada the views of the 
United States which were substantially 
as follows: 

That a constitutional government 
should be reestablished and a President 
elected as soon as possible, absolute 
freedom to be enpoyed in the elections; 

A liberal constitution containing ample 
| guaranties for foreigners and inhibitions 
against commercial monopolies should be 
| adopted; 

Unliquidated claims should be impar- 
jtially scrutinized in accordance with 
some plan to be agreed upon; 

| The persons responsible for the death 
|of Cannon and Groce should be 
ecuted and punished; 

The national finances should be re- 
habilitated and legitimate domestic and 
foreign claims settled. 

It was felt that a loan might be neces 
|sary for the latter purpose. The Unitea 
| States offered to send a financial expert 
to Nicaragua to draw up a financial plan 
‘and the United States extended its good 
offices to secure a loan from American 
banking interests. 

President Estrada Elected 


Under Dawson Agreements 

In October, 1910, the Dawson agree- 
ments (9) were signed whereby Provi- 
sional President Estrada, Minister ot 
Foreign Affairs Diaz, Minister of Finance 
| Mena, and General Chamorro agreed t« 
call immediate elections and convoke a 
Constituent Assembly to elect a Presi- 
dent and Vice President for a period of 
two years. Estrada and Diaz were 
agreed upon for President and Vice 
President, respectively, for the temporary 


period during which regular elections! order to establish a constitutional re-| drawn up with the present controversy 


were to be heid, Estrada obligating him- 
self not to be a candidate for reelection 
at the end of the period. 

A new constitution was to be adopted, 


foreigners, the abolition of monopolies, 
and free elections at the expiration of 
the two-year period. It was further 


agreed that Nicaragua would seek the| refrained from expressing an opinion in| 


good offices of the United States in ob- 
taining a loan in order to rehabilitate 


the country’s fmances and settle its for-| 


eign and domestic claims. 


toms revenue of Nicaragua. Provision 
|was made for the establishment of 4 


|claims commission to investigate claims | 


|against the Government. 

Estrada’s 
|servative victory. Thirty thousand votes 
| were cast. 

While the Liberal Party claimed that 
| the elections had not been entirely free, 
jit was felt by the Department of State 
|that popular opinion had been fairly weil 


expressed. General Estrada was elected) 
| President under the Dawson agreements, | 


and assumed office January 1, 1911. 


Shortly after the inauguration of Presi- | 


|dent Estrada an explosion occurred in 
| the Campo Marte in Managua. 
| alleged that this was an attempt to kill 
| President Estrada and his family. 


certain active Liberals, who were imme- 


| diately imprisoned, President Estrada | 
|assured the United States that he would! 


|not adopt the “Zelaya methods” in ad- 
| ministering justice to the offenders. 
The Estrada government was con- 


|The Zelaya party was a constant source 
|of annoyance, and riots and vandalism 
| were frequent throughout the Republic. 


i 7 
in | 
connection with the sailing of the Venus | 
from New Orleans as an expedition of} 


Estrada thereupon took the of- | 
Managua, | 
on} 
President Zelaya es- | 


selves in that region and were forced to| 


pros- | 


The loan would be secured by the cus-| 


Presidency.—The elections | 
held in November proved to be a Con-! 


It was | 


Al-| 
‘though this explosion was attributed to/ 


Architects’ Contest 
Draws 165 Entrants 


Total of 956 Are Entered in 
Competition for Colum- 
bus Memorial Light- 
house. 


A total of 165 Latin American architects 
have registered for the architectural 
competition for the Columbus Memorial 
Lighthouse to beerected at Santo Do- 
mingo, according to an announcement by 
the Pan American Union August 9. The 
total number of competing architects 
now numbers 956 from 50 countries. . 

The announcement by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union follows in full text: 

In all 950 architects from more than 
50 countries have registered from the 
architectural competition for the Colum- 
bus Memorial Lighthouse, which will be 
; erected on the coast of the Dominican 
| Republic pursuant to the terms of a reso- 
| lution adopted at the Fifth Pan Ameri- 
;can Conference at Santiago, Chile, in 
| 1923. Of this number 165 are from Latin 
| America. 

The names of the Latin American 
architects who have recently registered 
for the competition are: 
| From Uruguay: Antonio Camp, Oscar 
| Ferreira, Jorge Herran (with whom 1s 
associated Ricardo Muller), Candido 

Lerena Juanico Hector A. Pagani (with 
|} whom is associated M. Paez Sere), 
| Rodolfo L. Vigouroux (with whom is as- 
| sociated Jose G. Sierra Morato), Jose B. 
| Villavedra. 
| From Argentina: Fr. 

Eduardo Montecha (with whom is asso- 
ciated Alberto B. Blanco). . 

From Brazil: Eduardo Santo de Oli- 
verira (with whem is associated Carlos 

Henrique Porto), Archimedes Memoria 
{ (with whom associated Francisque 
Cuchet. ‘ 

From Chile: Roberto Barcelo Lira, 
Jose Smith Solar and Jose Smith Miller. 

From Colombia: Horacio H. Rodriguez. 

From Cuba: Mira and Rosich. 

From Peru: Enrique Peralta Vargas. 

From Venezuela: Rafael Seijas Cook. 
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president was unable to rely upon the 
full cooperation of Mena, who continued 
as Minister of War, although an agree- 
ment existed between the two whereby 
| Mena would not oppose Diaz’s reelection 
|}to the Presidency. 
Unable to control his 
| Diaz decided to resign; however, a recon- 
| ciliation was effected between Diaz and 
Mena in June which temporarily im- 
proved the situation. In October Mena’s 
followers stampeded the Congress an 
declared Mena elected as President for 
the term beginning January 1, 1913; 
but Mena declined to accept this action 
on the part of his followers. 
| In June, 1911, President Diaz 
'that the friendly intervention 
| United States would be necessary 


government, 


stated 
of the 
in 


|gime in Nicaragua; and, having failed 
| to obtain any assurance that this would 
| be forthcoming, he proposed in Decem- 
‘ber to insert a clause in the new Con- 


to include guaranties for the rights of! stitution which would permit interven-| but inasmuch as the Government of Hon- 


{tion by the United States in order to 


'maintain peace and the existence of a} 


{lawful government. The United States 


| this regard. 


' General Mena Revolts, 
| American Marines Landed 


Mena’s Revolt.—The difficulties be- 
| tween Diaz and. Mena became more an 


more acute, and on July 30, 1912, revolu-| 


tionary disturbances broke out in Man- 
agua. Diaz was able to control the im- 
mediate situation, 
missed Mena as’ Minister of War. 

By August conditions in Managua had 
become so serious that a Legation guard 
of 100 men was sent by the United 
States Navy (12). A few days later 
Managua was attacked and isolated by 
the Liberal General Zeledon, ex-Minister 
of War under Zelaya, who had allied 
himself with Mena. Property of various 
foreigners, including Americans, Italians, 
British and other nationalities, was 
seized by revolutionary forces. 

The Legation guard at Managua was 
therefore reinforced by 360 additional 
Marines. An American officer was sent 
to interview General Mena and demand 
the return of American property which 
had keen seized by General 


| 


non-combatant Americans were killed at 
| Leon; a few days later a German was 
killed. 

American forces were again landed at 
Bluefields for the protection of Ameri- 
|can and foreign interests there. A de- 

tachment of Marines en route from Man- 


revolution represented the ideals and the} The Chamorro faction within the Con-| agua to Corinto was prohibited by Lib- 


| will of a majority of the Nicaraguan peo- 


ple. The peaceable control exercised by 
the revolutionary government was al- 


most as extensive as that of the Zelaya/ eral Emiliano Chamorro prevented Presi-| American citizens and property, | 
>: 7in ; cid. . ” ry] . We ° : . * See a rd t y 
After having stated in consid-| dent Estrada from carrying through im-| gent Diaz indicated his inability to affo | The Republic of Salvador hed mobilized 


faction. 
erable detail various other factors of the 
uation, Secretary Knox handed the 


ejt 
Sit 


ports. (6) ar 
Zelaya hatstened to attempt a reconcili- 
ation, but without success, whereupon he 


|yesigned the Presidency in favor of one 
; 2 , of his political supporters, Dr. Jose Mad- 
leased to a private syndicate, the Gov- 


riz. This maneuver failed, however, to 
regain the recognition of his government. 

Madriz thereupon launched new offen- 
sives against the Conservatives. An ef- 


A |fort was made to recapture Bluefields, 
J. G. White Management Corporation | 
was appointed as operating manager for | 


the seat of Estrada’s government, and 


in this attempt the steamship Venus was | 


employed. The Vensus had been purchased 
in New Orleans by the Liberals, and after 


having been armed, sailed under the} 


guise of a merchant vessel. 
The U. S. S. Paducah, which had been 


ordered to Bulefields to protect American | 


interests, refused to allow the Venus to 
interfere with American shipping. It 
was held that the Venus could not qualify 


as a belligerent vessel since it had sailed | 


from New Orleans under the guise of a 
merchantman; furthermore, the Venus 
had not maintained an effective blockade 
at Bluefields, but had left the port on 
various occasions to bombard unfortified 
places on the Nicaraguan coast. 

When the Venus prepared to bombard 
Bluefields, the commander of the Paducah 
forbade the atatck which would have im- 
periled American and other foreign prop- 
erty. 

The United States informed President 
Madriz that it had taken “only the cus- 
tomary step of prohibiting bombardment 
or fighting by either faction within the 
unfortified and ungarrisoned commercial 
city of Bluefields, thus protecting the 
preponderating American and other for- 
eign interests” and “acknowledged the 
right of each faction to maintain block- 
ade,” but had “refused to permit vessels 
illegally and clandestinely fitted out in 
American waters to interfere with Amer- 


| servative Party was seeking complete 
control of the administration. 
| Through his control of Congress Gen- 


;portant and desirable reconstructive 
legislation. A Mixed Claims Commission 


|after great delay. (10) 
| General Chamorro failed to cooperate 
|in carrying out the Dawson agreements, 
}and on April 5, 1911, President Estrada 
| dissolved the Assembly because of his 
lack of control over its actions. General 
| Chamorro left Managua a few days. later. 
President Estrada appealed 
United States for assistance at this time, 
!as in addition to his difficulties with the 
| Conservative Chamorro faction, the Lib- 
| eral leaders in the neighboring Republics 
|} were actively fomenting a _ revolution 
|against the Conservative government in 
Nicaragua. 


General Mena Arrested, 


President Estrada Resigns 

General Mena, whe had been one of 
the prominent Conservative leaders dur- 
ing the 1909 revolution and who en- 
joyed a large following, had become Min- 
}ister of War under President Estrada. 
On May 9, 1911, he was placed under ar- 
rest by Estrada, who immediately re- 
signed and turned over his office to 
| Adolfo Diaz, who in turn released Gen- 
eral Mena. Adolfo Diaz remained Presi- 
dent during Estrada’s unexpired term. 

Upon obtaining power in 1910, the 
Conservative Party had found its ranks 
divided by reason of its sympathy to- 
ward two leaders, Chamorro and Mena. 
Thence came the clash of interests. The 
Zelaya party continued to feed upon this 
dissension in the Conservative ranks and 
maintained perpetual conspiracy against 
the Government. 

As a result of a Liberal plot the Loma 
Fort in Managua was blown up on May 
81, 1911, killing over 60 people. Two 
days later a magazine at Managua was 
|exploded with additional casualties. In 
view of the disturbed conditions United 
States naval vessels were again sent to 
patrol the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 





to the} 


| eral officials from making the journey. 
In response to a request by the Ameri- 
can Legation for adequate protection fot 


| such protection, and requested the United 
| States to guarantee with its forces secu- 


Nicaraguan Charge d’Affairs his pass-|was authorized by the Congress only| rity for American property and “all the 
| inhabitants of the Republic.” The United| 


| States thereupon declared its policy t0| 
| be one of taking the necessary measures | 
to provide an adequate Legation guard) 
at Managua, to keep open communica: | 
tions, and to protect American life and | 
| property. a 
| The United States had already dis-| 
'countenanced Zelaya, whose regime of 
barbarity and disruption had _ only been | 
| ended after a severe conflict. The United | 
; States could not therefore countenance | 
| any movement to restore that destructive 
| regime. 

After rehearsing the numerous reé- 
quests for protection which had been re- 


| ready suffered by Americans, the Depart- 
ment of State announced also that, while 
| protecting life and property of Amer!- 
|can citizens, the United States would at 
the same time contribute its influence In 
all appropriate ways to the restoration 
of lawful and orderly government in oF- 
|der that Nicaragua. might resume its 
program of reforms pnhampered by the 


; the methods of Zelaya (3). . 

The revolt of General Mena, in spite 
lof his obligations under the Dawson 
| agreements, by which he was solemnly 
bound, and his attempt to overturn the 
existing government for purely sélfis 
purposes, and without the pretense of 
contending for a principle, made his re- 
bellion one of the most inexcusable in 
the annals of Central America. 

The reported character of those who 
promptly joined him, together with his 
| uncivilized and savage action in breaking 
armistices, maltreating messengers, ¥!0- 
| lating his word of honor, and torturing 
peaceable citizens to exact contribu- 
tions; above all, the ruthless bombard- 
|ment of Managua, with the consequent 





placed at $3,248,788, while the total as-] ican commerce,” and that if any violation} Diaz’s Difficulties with Mena,—Diaz as | destruction of innocent life and property 


From Latin America 


),;quires any further reply, 


Holonbek, | 


-| vious agreements or on a continuation of | 


d|that the latter list was drawn up by a 


Zeledon. | 
The revolution spread rapidly and two} 


|ceived, and indicating the damage al-} 


vicious elements desirous of restoring | 


Honduras Is Urged to 


Department of State Conten 
Large Enough to Provid 


United States to reconsider its refusal 
to submit to the International Central 
American Tribunal, its boundary dispute 
with Guatemala. The note sent by the 
United States follows in full text: 

I have received Your Excellency’s note 
of July 27, a copy of which I have duly 
transmitted to my Government, and in 
reply I am instructed to inform Your 
Excellency of the deep disappointment 
| with which my Government has received 
the decision of the Government of Hon- 
duras not to accept the proposal made by 
the Secretary of State as a friendly medi- 
;ator in the matter of the boundary dis- 
| pute between Honduras and Guatemala, 
for a settlement of this long-standing 
;controversy through its submission un- 
reservedly to arbitration by the Interna- 
tional Central American Tribunal. This 
disappointment is all the more keen in 
| view of the fact that the Government of 
Guatemala, as Your Excellency’s Gov- 
|}ernment is aware, has already signified 
}its unqualified acceptance of this pro- 
posal, 


| Statements in Note 
|Of Honduras Reviewed 


While at first glance it would not seem 
that the communication from the Hon- 
duran Government above referred to re- 
nevertheless 
my Government feels constrained to 
;comment upon certain of the state- 
| ments made in Your Excellency’s note 
as forming grounds for the refusal by 
the Government of Honduras to submit 
; this question unreservedly to arbitra- 
| tien. 
| My Government has duly noted Your 
| Excellency’s statements concerning pre- 
|vious agreements and efforts to adjust 
|this controversy, but is convinced that 
;no useful purpose will be served by re- 
|capitulation of past difficulties and ef- 
!forts which have proved unfruitful. 
| was precisely because experience has | 
| shown the difficulty of bringing about a} 
| solution of this controversy based on pre- | 





|the methods then employed, that my Gov- 
}ernment felt the best prospect of success | 
|lay in a new agreement to submit this 
|question to arbitration by an impartial 
| tribunal. 

Your Excellency states that the panel 
lof the International Central American} 
| Tribunal is incomplete and points out 
‘that only the Governments of Costa! 
| Rica and Nicaragua have sent in their | 
| lists of members, and further remarks 





| decree dated June 27 of the present year. 
|My Government has been informed that | 
{the list submitted by the Nicaraguan 
| Government was prepared in 1923 and 
{there would therefore seem to be no 
| basis for any supposition that either the 
| Costa Rican or Nicaraguan lists were} 


in mind. 

| With regard to the failure of 
ones of Honduras to make its ap- 
pointments I have no comment to make, 


the | 


| duras would not have been able to select 
| any jurists chosen from its own list the 
1 absence of this list would seem to be 
of no importance so far as Your Ex- 
cellency’s Government is concerned and} 
does not limit the competency or the 
availability of the Tribunal in this case. 

The Government of Salvador not hav- 
ing ratified the Convention establishing 
the International Central American Tri- 


It | 


Reconsider Refusal 


To Submit Boundary Dispute to Tribunal 


ds Membership of Court Is 
e Satisfactory Arbitrators. 


Americans and two are North Ameri- 
cans. Since the Tribunal would be made 
up of only three jurists, one of whom 
could be selected by mutual agreement 
outside of the list of 12 mentioned above, 
it appears that it should not be difficult 
| to select from this list the jurists neces- 
sary to form the Tribunal. My Govern- 
ment is fully satisfied therefore that if 
\ there is genuine desire to submit this 
question to settlement by the Interna- 
tional Central American Tribunal, no ob- 
| stacle to the creation of an impartial tri- 
| bunal exists. 

To Your Excellency’s observations that 
the idea of arbitration is essentially of a 
| judicial nature, my Government takes 
;no exception. Nevertheless, though ar- 
bitrations are judicial in their nature, it 
has never been understood, nor has it 
| been the practice, unless limited by the 
Protocol of Submission, that arbitra- 
tions of boundary disputes should not 
take into consideration the elements set 
| forth in the proposal of the United 
States. 


controversy, with the details of which 
my Government is thoroughly familiar, 
it was felt that it would be to the best 


sion should not be based solely upon his- 
torical evidence purporting to set forth 
boundaries between Honduras’ and 
Guatemala before either of those na- 
tions existed as an independent repub- 
lic. It was not intended that the Tri- 
bunal should ignore the judicial or docu- 
mentary or historic proof on which the 
rights of the parties might rest but, on 
the contrary, all such documents and his- 
| toric proof would be available to the ar- 
| bitrators in this case. This could easily 
be provided for by the Protocol of Sub- 
mission, 

It was to meet the practical considera- 
tions involved that my Government sug- 
gested that the arbitral tribunal should 
pe authorized to take into consideration 
the existing political, econoraic, and com- 
mercial interests of both states, thus 


able under existing circumstances. 
Economic Survey 


Of Area Was Made 


in suggesting that the tribunal 
empowered to take into consideration 
the political, economic, and commercial 
interests of both states in fixing a com- 
*mon boundary between them my Govern- 
ment did not doubt that this suggestion 
would be acceptable, in view of the fact 
that both Honduras and Guatemala, as a 
result of the mediation proceedings of 
1917 and 1918, agreed to the appointment 
of a commission to make an economic 
survey of the territory in dispute. This 


report, which covered poltical, economic, 
and commercial conditions, was communi- 
cated to both Governments, who, through 
their duly appointed 
presented arguments to the mediator 


elements a part of the controversy. 

My Government has noted Your Ex- 
cellency’s expressed willingness to ac- 
cept arbitration under the President of 
the United States of America or the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 


form. : 
It was the firm opinion of my Govern- 





| bunal could not name a list of jurists; 
; but nevertheless this Convention is in 
| effect, with two lists of jurists nominated 


controversy. 

| As Your Excellency is doubtless aware, 
| Article 26 of this Convention provides | 
that the Convention shall take effect with 
' respect to the parties that have ratified} 
| it from the date of its ratification by at 
lleast three of the Signatory states. It! 
| was therefore foreseen that a case might! 
arise in which resort would be. had to! 
| this Tribunal when only the list of one} 
‘state not a party to the controversy} 
| would be available for the selection of a 
| tribunal. 

| There are now available for nomina-! 
{tion as members of the Tribunal 12 dis-! 


| tinguished jurists, the reputation and) 
| high moral worth of whom Your Excel-| 
lency does not question, and of whom two 








and the killing of women, children, and‘ 
| the sick in hospitals, and the cruel and) 
| barbarous slaughter of a hundred at 
Leon, gave to the Mena revolt the aitri- | 
| butes of the abhorrent and intolerable | 
| Zelaya regime. 
| | General Mena’s forces had seized an| 
| Nicaragua and used it for the 
of bombarding the town of Rivas. 
The Liberal leaders, 
| Irias, left Costa Rica and proceeded to 
Nicaragua to participate in the revolt. 





| 3,000 troops for an unannounced purpose. 


| On September 4, upon request of the | 


| American interests operating the rail- 
road, American Marines took over and/| 
opened the line from Managua to} 
Corinto. Shortly thereafter in opening | 
the railway from Managua to Granada! 
the American forces were fired upon and | 
three United States Marines wounded. | 
On September 25 Admiral Southerland | 
accepted the surrender of General Mena'! 
and 700 men, who were immediately 
paroled. General Mena was allowed to 
leave Nicaragua and proceeded to 
Panama upon an American war vessel. | 
General Zeledon had taken up a posi- 
| tion at Masaya, where he constantly 
menaced the railway. His forces fired 
| upon and wounded four American Ma- 
rines on September 19. 
| In the issue of August 11 will be 
continued the full text of the re- 
view, beginning with the reelection 
of President Diaz in 1912, describ- 
ing the Knox-Castrillo Convention 
to provide for a loan to Nicaragua 
on security of the customs end dis- | 
cussing subsequent financial trans- 
actions. 


1.—See Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1913, pp. 1034 et seq. 
2.—See Annual Report of Operations of 
5 Pewee for fiscal year ended June = 20, 
927. 
3.—See Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1909, p. 452. 
4.—Ibid., 1907, pp. 665 et seq. 
5.—Ibid., 1909, pp. 446-51. 
6.—See Foreign Relations of the 
States, 1909, p. 455. 
7.—Ibid, 1910, pp. 745 et seq. 
8.—Ibid., 1910, p. 753. 
9.—See Foreign Relations of the 
States, 1911, p. 652. 
10.—See Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1911, pp. 625-47. 
11.—See Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1911, p. 670. 
12.—Ibid., 1912, p. 1082. 
13.—See Foreign Relations of the 
States, 1912, p. 1043, 





United 


United 


United 


| American boat which operated on Lake| 
purpose | 


Espinosa and 


ment that this question, involving a 
boundary between two Central American 
republics, could and should be arbitrated 


however, and dis-| by countries not parties to the existing} by the Tribunal which has been created | 
by the Central American republics for | 


the express purpose of arbitrating just 
such questions as this one. For 
reason the Secretary of State made the 
proposal in the form that he did, feeling 
sure that both countries, if they could 
agree to submit the question to arbitra- 


tion, would welcome the opportunity to! 


submit it to arbitration by a tribunal 
which ‘ they themselves’ established 
rather than by any foreign tribunal. 


In conclusion I am instructed to say | 
, that my goverment feels that the sug-} 


gestion which the Secretary of State 
made on June 5 is still open to accep- 


, tance by the Government of Honduras 


and hopes that Government will give 


After a careful study of the present, 


interests of both countries that a deci-| 


permitting the tribunal to draw a boun-| 
dary line which would be felt to be suit-| 


be | 


survey was completed in 1919 and the} 


representatives, | 


based upon this report, thus making these 


the United States, or any other tribunal | 
established in regular and permanent | 


this | 
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Single Salary Rate 
Said to Be Favored 
| By Many Educators 


Honduras has been asked by _ the|are South Americans, eight are Central Specialist States That System 


Tends to Attract Better 
Teachers to Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


By W. S. DEFFENBAUGH. 

This is the fourteenth of a series 
on “City School Problems” by the 
Chief of the City Schools Division, 
Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. 

One of the problems confronting 
boards of education and superintendents 
of schools is the formulation of teacher 
| salary schedules. In the preparation of 
| such schedules, there are several matters 
that should be considered. Among them 
;are: Shall elementary and high school 
teachers, with the same preparation and 
experience, be paid the same salary? 
| Shall the minimum salary be high and 
| the maximum comparatively low, or shall 
|the minimum be low and the maximum 
| high? Shall there be automatic increases 
‘each year for a certain number of years, 
or shall increases be made largely on 
| the basis of merit? 

Objections to Single Salary. 

The single-salary schedule, that is a 
schedule providing equal pay for equal 
|training and experience whether the 
'teacher teaches in an elementary or in 
a high school, is growing in favor among 
| city boards of education. Among the ad- 
; Vantages claimed for this type of sched- 

ule are the following: Teachers of su- 
| perior ability and training are attracted 
jto the elementary schools; class con- 
| sciousness among teachers is largely 
}eliminated; high standards of profes- 
| sional attainments are emphasized and 
| professional study and growth are en- 
} couraged among the elementary school 
| teachers; teachers may be transferred 
without financial loss from positions for 
which they are not adapted to positions 
where they can render efficient service— 
for example, some persons teaching in 
the high school may be better adapted 
to elementary school work, but if the 
salary is less in the elementary schools 
they would suffer a financial loss if they 
were transferred. The single-salary 
schedule guards against such loss. 

One of the arguments that have been 
advanced against the single-salary sched- 
ule is that it would cost too much, since 
the increased expenditure for instruction 
would be considerable if all teachers 
placed in the elementary schools were 
college graduates and put in the same 
salary schedule as high school teachers. 
| However, no attempt should be made to 
| economize at the expense of the elemen- 
| tary school. The main point for boards 
of education to discuss and to decide in 
connection with the single-salary sched- 
ule is whether elementary school 
teachers should have the same number 
of years educational and professional 
preparation as high school teachers. 

Automatic Increases. 

Another matter that boards of educa- 
tion must consider in the adoption of a 
salary schedule is what the minimum 
and the maximum shall be. That there 
| should be considerable difference between 
the minimum and the maximum seems 
evident if the board of education wants 
to maintain a professional corps of 
teachers. Some salary schedules are 
weak, owing to the fact that the max- 
imum is comparatively low and may be 
attained within a few years. When this 
maximum is reached, the teachers are 
forced to remain at this salary, without 
much hope of advancing so long as they 
stay in that particular school system. 
Under such a schedule the ambitious 
and probably the best teachers will seek 
| other positions. The minimum salary 
should, of course, be sufficienctly high to 
provide a good living salary for the be- 
ginning teacher, and if she proves suc- 
cessful during a probationary period she 
should be given a good increase in salary 
at the end of that period; then she 
should be given a certain increase each 
year, if she merits it, for eight or ten 
years until the maximum is reached. 

Some systems are, however, providing 
for a supermaximum salary for those 
teachers who have marked teaching abil- 
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careful consideration to the matter. 
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Business Concerns 
Assist in Improving | 
Vocational Education 





Instruction and Text Books 
Are Revised to Conform 
With Commercial 
Practices. 


Closer cooperation between education 
and business is being developed steadily, 
according ‘to the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior. Better un- 
derstanding of the problems in cach 
field, the Bureau says, has’ caused edu- 
cators and business men to realize that 
they are complementary to one another 
in the process of vocational-commercial 
education. 


reau, has “ranged from freer exchange 
of ideas through conferences and _lit- 
erature, cooperative researches concern- 
ing various problems, and cooperative 
guidance and training programs, to ac- 
tual correction of errors intextbooks.” 


School Programs Broadened. 
The statement follows in full text: 


Much progress has been made in the | 


past two years in developing coopera- 
tion between commercial teachers and 
business men. The present trend is to- 


ward developing the marginal responsi- | 
its | 


bilities. The school is broadening 
responsibility to include vocational guid- 
ance, training, placement, and extension 
education. Business is giving more at- 
tention to selection, training, breaking- 
in, promotion, and other personnel 
problems. 

Just as commercial education en- 
deavoring to make closer adjustments 
of the pupils and students to actual oc- 
cupational requirements, so business is 
endeavoring to adjust its personnel most 
efficiently to the given tasks. Succes- 
sive anlyses of the problems have re- 
sulted in a better understanding and 
have caused educators and business men 
to realize that they are complementary 
to one another in the process of voca- 
tional-commercial education. The ob- 
jective of facilitating the transition of 


is 


the pupil or student from school to his | 
chosen occupation with satisfaction - to} 
himself and his employer is worthy of | 


closer cooperation. , 

Some of the outstanding agencies for 
closer cooperation are the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the National 
Association of Office Managers, Ameri- 


can Management Association, National | 


Real Estate Board, National Retail Dry 


Goods Association, National Hardware | 


Association, National Retail Grocers As- 
siation, similar organizations, and offices 
of the Federal Government. The kinds 
of cooperation have ranged from freer 
exchange of ideas through conferences 
and literature, cooperative researches 
concerning various problems, and coop- 
erative guidance and training programs 
to actual correction of errors In text- 
books. The most recent development of 


national significance is the plan of co-) 


operation between local chambers of 
commerce and schools under the joint 
guidance of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the American 
Council on Education. : 
Arithmetics Are Revised. 

The National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation conducted a unique researcn 
study to improve the quality of text- 
books in commercial arithmetic. In the 
past many textbooks for this and other 
commercial subjects have been prepared 
by authors whose business experience, 
if any, was not sufficient to enable them 
to record accurately the practices in 
business. In spite of this fact, these 
textbooks have been used as though they 


Production by Industries in Canada 
Declared to Exceed Peak of Wartime 





Value Is Said to Be Greater Despite Lower Prices; New | 
High Level Expected for 1928. 
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Of Teachers Affected 
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and allied trades and in concerns sup- | $1,000,000 for an Ontario Research Foun- 
plying construction materials and house- | dation, $200,000 to be expended annually 
hold goods of all kinds. The Bank has} foy five years, upon condition that an 
equal amount was raised by private in-| 
é terests. 
the last 18 months over 200 important | economies in the cutting of costs rather | 


made a careful survey of recent develop- | 
ments in Canada and finds that during | 


extensions have been added to existing | 
plants and over 100 new factories have 
been erected. 


is taking place in Canada as well as 
elsewhere, linked as it is with the world- 
wide movement for standardization and | 
rationalization. 





made industrial leaders consider 


nence the need for further scientific re- 
search, The movement had made rapid | 
strides in the United States, and al- 
though it is comparatively new in Can- 
‘ada, the recent report of the National Re- 
jsearch Council shows what has already | 
been accomplished and the wide range of 
investigations that are now under way. 

It is significant that the 
Parliament at its last session increased 
the annual appropriation to the Council | 
from $170,000 -to $300,000, and that the | 
Legislature of Ontario recently voted 


ee 


On Politics Define 


|Employes 
| Are Said to Suffer No 
| Hardships. 








{Continued from Page 1.] 
right to vote as they please and to ex- 
press privately their opinions on ail po- | 
litical subjects, shall take no active part | 
management or political} 


{in political 
| campaigns.” | 
Some of the forms of activity held to 
‘be forbidden by the rule are: Service on 
or for any political committee or other | 
similar organization ;serving as officer 
of a political club, as member or officer 
of any of its committees, addressing such 
{a club or being active in its organiza- ; 
jtion; service in preparing for, organiz- | 
ing, or conducting a political meeting or 
'yally, addressing such a meeting, or tak-! 
ing any other active part therein as a! 
spectator; giving public expression to 
political views, engaging in political dis- 
cussions or conferences while on duty or} 
in public places, or canvassing a district | 
lor soliciting political support for any! 
party, faction, candidate, or measure. 
Offensive activity at the polls, at pri-j| 
mary or regular elections, soliciting | 
|votes, assisting voters to mark ballots 
or in getting out the voters on regis- | 
tration or election days; acting as re-/ 
| corder, checker, watcher, or challenger 
of any party or faction; assisting in| 
| counting the vote, or engaging in any | 
\other activity at the polls except mark- | 
jing and depositing the employe’s own| 
| ballot; serving in any position of election 
jofficer; publishing or being connected 
| editorially, managerially, or financially 
| with any political newspaper and writ- 
jing for publication or publishing any 
\letter or article, signed or unsigned, in! 
\favor of or against any political party, | 
| candidate, faction, or measure. . 
Candidacy for nomination or election 
to or holding local office, distribution | 


! 





manufactures, as measured by the gross 
value of their products has altered 
| many respects during the past 10 years. 
The pulp and paper industry, for example, | 
has arisen from | 
; while automobiles 
4¥Y: | eighth to fifth. Flour meats and lumber 
Dominion | occupy occupy the intervening places in 
| the order indicated; the first two have in| 
; recent years shown steady growth, while 
lumber has lately taken on a new lease | 
of life. 
—!tomobile trade has again brought the 
rubber industry 
taken together with the increased de- 
| mand for machinery of all kinds, has im- 
proved the condition of the metal-work- | 
ing trades, although the value of iron} 
; and steel manufactures has not yet re-| 
covered the predominating position 


of Government! <UPied during the war. 


| but between the latter goods and the 


; teacher who does just enough work to| 


were prepared by specialists in particu- of campaign literature, badges or but- | 
lar fields. Considering the educational tons, or wearing such badge or button | 





and vocational importance of accuracy | while on duty; distribpting or displaying | 
in textbooks, it is essential that thc! campaign “Stickers” or signs on auto-! 
commercial textbooks conform to_ the} mobiles; the circulation but. not signing | 
customs and practices in business. They | of political petitions (including initiative | 
study included the examination of 110/and referendum, recall and nomination | 
arithmetics, and 90 of them contained in- | petitions); and general political leader- | 
accurate statements. As a result of the \ 
research, 4,560 corrections were made 

and reported to 

texts. The responses from the : 

and publishers have proved the worthi- 


ness of business men’s efforts to put’ 


commercial education on a fact basis. 


There are other interesting examples | 


of cooperation in higher and secondary 
education. The preparation of appro- 
priate sequences of subjects in real estate 


by the National Real Estate Board for | 


the universities and the local chapters 
is an excellent service. Financial as- 
sistance in the establishment of chairs, 


curricula, and research bureaus has been | 


rendered to the universities. The Grad- 
uate School of Business, Stanford Uni- 
versity, was made possible by financial 
assistance received from a number of 
companies operating in the Western 
States. 

Additional assistance in the form of 


scholarships for students who are work: | 


ing on research in particular fields and 
for an exchange of foreign students in 
commerce has been announced. 


tensive courses in ‘ 
business and other types of extension 


work for business men, and have con-| 
of busi- | 


ducted many research studies 
ness men, and have conducted many re- 
search studies of business 


Many commerciai organizations have ed- | 


ucational committees to counsel with 
workers in commercial education. 


Teachers Given Hearing. 


There was a commendable example of 
cooperation in Boston, Mass, during the 
past year. The educational directors of 
department stores arranged for courses 
in retail selling and store management 
to be given by selected store executives 
to the teachers of retail selling. The 
courses were given under the auspices of 
the Retail Trade Board and were super- 
vised by Boston University for univer- 
sity credit. In this connection, the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education re- 
ports that about 600 department stores 
are cooperating with schools in the train- 
ing of sales people. 

During the biennium, voluntary part- 
time cooperative training has been urged 
particularly for commercial pupils who 
were approaching the completion of their 
courses. In some instances, wide varie- 
ties of employment were obtained for 
the pupils; prior to the biennium the vol- 
untary classes had been limited almost 
entirely to retail selling. In some in- 
stances the pupils received pay for their 
work, but in others it was believed that 
greater cooperation could be obtained by 
not requiring reimbursement. Such items 
as credit and effect upon the length of 
time required for graduation have varied. 
Some of the recent experiments with the 
voluntary part-time cooperative classes 
for the various groups of secondary com- 
mercial pupils have been successful, but 


the 26 publishers of the! 
authors | 


Some of | 
the universities have offered short in- | 
different kinds of | 


problems. | 


iship or becoming prominently identified | 
\with any political movement, party, or; 
faction, or with the success or failure 
of any candidate for election to public} 
office. 
| A superior officer is prohibited | from | 
lyequesting or requiring the rendition of | 
any political service or the performance | 
of any political work by his subordinates. | 

The restrictions against political ac- 
\tivity impose no hardships. They leave 
the employe free to vote, think, and 
speak privately as he chooses, to make a! 
voluntary contribution, but not in a Gov-! 
ernment building or to another Federal | 
employe; but they prevent him while in! 
the service of the whole public from! 
turning his official position to the benefit | 
lof one of the parties into which the; 
whole public is divided or from becom-} 
ing in any manner perniciously active in; 
politics. | 











Extension of Barge Line 


To Southern Ports Asked 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
only waterway terminal equipment but 
tariff and interchange arrangements be- 
tween rail and water common carriers in | 
|the handling of freight in connection with 
railroad services, 

“It is now operating its barges on 2,500 | 
| miles of navigable streams. And through 
its relations with 165 railroads, great 
and small, but all directly or indirectly 
luseful as rail connections for river traf- 
| fic, it hauls freight that is carried in and 
out of 45 States in the Union. 

“Take the Ouchita River, for instance. 
We want an economic survey to show the 
possibilities of barge traffic along that 
stream, up through Louisiana and into} 
Arkansas. This would reach among 
others, the towns of Jonesville, Harrison- 
burg, Columbia, and Monroe, La., and 
Camden, Ark. 

“All this expansion of barge traffic 
through lower Mississippi tributary area; 
is coming. What has to be determined 
first is whether channels are dependable 
for navigation and then whether the | 
prospective commerce would justify the | 
expansion.” _ 
others have been found unsatisfactory | 
and have been discontinued. 

There is an increased willingnes to try 
out different plans that promise to be 
improvements over existing types of or- 
ganization. The present plans, particu- 
larly for cooperative training, should be 
fostered, although some are still in the 
experimental stages. The possibilities of 
greater social and economic efficiency, 
whereby the loss of time and effort and! 
mistakes of unguided learning may be | 
avoided in preparing for business occu- | 
pations, rest chiefly with the further deé- | 
velopment of coperation between busi- | 
ness and schools, 








ministration and invalidation of the com- 
memorative issue of 1919 by Peru for 


| postage stamps has just been received | 


| Roy O. West. 


Federal Board of Vocational 
Education Announces Re- 
sults of Inquiry in 
Mississippi. 


Manufacturers now look for 





Living conditions have had a direct 


| than of wages, and it is notable that al-! effect upon the tenure of agricultural | 
| though the number of employes is on the} teachers in Mississippi, a study of ten- | 
; . | increase, not only the average wage but; ure in that State reveals, the Federal | 
A healthy sign of the times is the gen-!| the value of the output per capita is in- | Board for Vocational 
eral increase in industrial efficiency that | creasing. In 1926, the last year for which nounced on August 9.. The providing of 
Ae wa ; 2 e ag. | & 99 4 
Sic prodacte whined by sammatankams won| 'eagek of oulvien ei tnateliere ie wae 
$2,600 per employe which compares fa- said. ; — Ce ; 
Europe is slowly recov-| vorably with the corresponding figures | 
lering from the loss entailed by the over-|for the United States in 1925, namely, | shows that a teacher will remain longer 


The cooperation, according to the Bu- | capitalization of the war years, which | $2,740, 


Education  an- 


According to the-Board, the data also 


Adjusted on the basis of prices,!in his position if he acts both as agri- 


¢ anew | the output per employe was 4 per cent | cultural instructor and principal of the 
their methods of production and distri-| greater than in 1925 and 60 per cent | school. 
bution, and brought into greater promi- | greater than in 1920. 


The seeking of better salaries 
is ranked first in causes given by teach- 
ers for taking new positions, the desire 
for better living conditions, second bet- 
ter communities, third and the avoiding 
of friction with administrators, fourth. 
| The statement follows in full text: 

Study of the possible 


The relative importance of Canadian | 


in| 


third to 


have 


first 
risen 


place, 
from | sericultural teachers was made. 
| data gathered on this point it was found 


teachers were keeping house in the teach- 
jerage, while 69.5 per cent of the one- 
year teachers were cither boarding in a 
| dormitory or elsewhere, or were renting 
living quarters for housekeeping. The 
i effect of the privilege of keeping house 
| in the teacherage is quite decided in pro- 
| longing tenure. 
No Correlation Found. 

In studying the two types of schools, 
, Viz, the agricultural high school and the 
| consolidated high school, no appreciable 
correlation between either and tenure was 
found. This is best. understood when con- 
| sidered in connection with the data on 


The rapid extension of the au- 


into prominence and 


it 


The chief development in the textile 
trades has been the increase in the de- 
mand for silk, both natural and artificial, 
which makes it clear that the competi- 


tion is not entirely between those two| at if the agricultural teacher in the 


|consolidated high school had possession 
of the teacherage for himself and his 
family there was a decided correlation 
between this particular situation and 
| tenure. This points to the conclusion that 
; the consolidated high school is preferred 
to the agricultural high school for a par- 


other textiles as well. The wealth of | 
pulpwood resources and water power in| 
Canada offers an unusual attraction to 
the manufacturer of artificial silk. The 
world textile situation, especially as re- 
gards cotton, has been complicated by 
the change of markets since the war 
owing to the establishment of cotton! 
spinning in countries heretofore de- : 
pendent upon the older industrial lands.!. rhe data showed that eae es 
apan is said to have increased her|Sition of both agricultural teacher and 
spindleage 142 per cent between 1913) Principal of the school resulted in longer 


fered in the consolidated high school. 





much as 240 per cent. The increase in| @8ticultural teacher or as part-time agri- 
the United States was 19 per cent. and Cultural teacher with some one else as 


in Canada 36 per cent, the expansion head of the school. Comparing the five-| 
being due for the most part to an in-| Year tenures it was found that 69.2 per| 
cyease in domestic rather than foreign) Cent of the positions were filled by teach-, 


consumption. | ers serving in the dual capacity of agri- 
cultural teacher and principal, 35.7 per 


cent by full-time agricultural teachers, 





pecialist on City Schools 
Discusses Salary Schedules 








| part-time agricultural teachers. 

' en ag Remain Longer. 

: ; n the basis of the ratings of the 
i mee from Page 2.) | teachers by the supervisors it was found 
ity, and w ho have mei certain high edu-! that relatively more of the better teach- 
cational and professional requirements. | ¢'S Were in the longer tenure positions. 





Whether the salary of a teacher should| In_the one-year tenures only 17.2 per! [Continued on Page 9, 


automatically be increased from year to| 
year is another problem to be considered |, 
by boards of education. This plan is in| 
operation in many school systems, but it | 
has certain defects. In the first place, | 
some teachers grow in skill much more | 
rapidly than others and their worth is | 
not dependent upon length of service. | 
In the second place, such a plan offers 
no inducement for special industry or ef- 
fort for self-improvement, since the | 






. 
x 


escape dismissal gets quite as great an 
increase in salary as the teacher who 
does superior work. | 
In practice, however, it is difficult to | 
base salary promotions upon teaching | 
merit, since entirely satisfactory means | 
for measuring teaching efficiency are 
wanting. There being no such means, 
dissention in the teaching corps may 
arise in consequence of alleged unfair- | 
ness in evaluating the efficiency of teach- 
ers. Indeed, the fear of engendering 
such discord may have deterred some 
school boards from adopting a plan that! 
provides for annual increases in salary 
on the basis of teaching me**+. But even 
if it is no easy matter tu administer a 
salary schedule that recognizes merit, 
every effort should be made to work out | 
equitable means of making salary in- | 
creases on the basis of growth in effi- 
ciency. 
The fifteenth article in the series | 
will be published in an early issue. 





Italy Issues New Stamps, 
Peru Invalidates Old Issue | 





Issuance of special commemorative | 
postage stamps by the Italian postal ad- 


postal use have just been notified to the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General W. 
Irving Glover. 

The full text of the announcement of 
the Post Office Department follows: 

The following information concerning | 
Italian and Peruvian commemorative 





| 


from the International Bureau of the! 
Universal Postal Union: | 
_ Italy: The Italian Administration has| 
just issued special stamps commemorat- | 
ing the 4th centennary of the birth of | 
Emanuele Filiberto and the 10th anni- 
versary of the Italian victory of Vittorio 
Veneto. | 

These stamps, valid also for the pre- 
payment of foreign correspondence, will 
be of the following 10 denominations: 

(a) 20, 25, 30 centesimi and 5 lire, rep-| 
resenting Emanuele Filiberto standing; 

(b) 1.25 and 20 lires representing 
Emanuele Filiberto on horseback; 

; (c) 50, 75 centesimi and 1.75 and 10 
lire, representing an allegory of the Vic- | 
tory of Vittorio Veneto. 

Peru: The blue-and-black and coffee- 
and-black stamps of 5 centavos, bearing 
the note “Commemorativa de la Consti- 
tucion 1919” which were issued in 1919 
are not valid for the prepayment of cor- 
respondce after March 20, 1928, 











President Has Accepted 
Dr. Tigert’s Resignation 


President Coolidge has accepted the 
resignation of Dr. John J. Tigert, as 
Commissioner of Education, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was advised August 
9. Dr, Tigert resigned to accept the 
presidency of the University of Florida. 

It was stated orally at the Department 
that Dr. Tigert’s successor had not been 
selected by the Secretary of the Interior, 
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, living conditions wherein it was shown! 


ticular feature that it offers rather than| 
because of the situation as a whole of-| 


jand only 5.1 per ¢ent were serving as} 





By Living Conditions| 2¢»" 


| 


| 


difference of; ? 

| effect of different living conditions of the; cent of the good and very good teach- 
From| ers were found; in the two-year tenures 
only 20.7 per cent were found; in the} 
three-year tenures 37 per cent; in the} 


that 60 per cent of the five-year tenure} 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





jcent of the one-year t 
have left agricultural teaching for other | 
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Government Resists Repayment of Money 


Paid in Error on Veterans’ Insurance 


Claim of Sister of 


tment of Justice Directs Appeal of Suit Involving |" 


Dead Service Man. 





An appeal has been taken under in- 
structions from the Department of Jus- 
tice, from a decision of the District 


Court for the Northern District of Ohio 
involving the refusal of the Veterans’ 


| Bureau to duplicate payments under a| 


war risk insurance policy. Fifteen such 


cases are pending or in litigation before tice, to the Circuit Court of Appeals, | 


the Federal court. 

In the case appealed, the Veterans 
Bureau refused to duplicate a payment 
to a sister of the insured of money paid 
under the policy to a purported wife of 
the insured as designated beneficiary be- 


the lawful wife of the veteran. 

The full text of the issue, August 9, 
by the Department of Justice, follows: 

Advices have been received at the De- 
partment of Justice that suits have been 
brought against the Governement for 
the recovery of war risk insurance in 15 
different cases in various parts of the 
country, including three suits in the 
Southern District of Texas, one in the 
Northern District of Oklahoma, one in 


four-year tenures 39.9 per cent; while 
in the five-year tenures the percentage 
of good and very good teachers was 
61.9. It is encouraging to find that the 
superior teachers are being retained in 
much larger number than the inferior 
ones, 

The data gathered showed that 47 per 
tenure teachers 


fields of work; 56.5 per cent of the two- 
year tenure teachers; 28.2 per cent of 
the three-year tenure teachers; 43.5 per 
cent of the four-year tenure teachers; 
and 19 per cent of the five-year tenure 
teachers. From th e data it seems that 
the tendency to leave agricultural teach- 
ing is less with the long-tenure tzachers 
than with the short-tenure ones. 

The data studied did not show any 
appreciable correlation between scholas- 
tic record in college and tenure. 

The type of data gathered did not 
show any correlation between the vary- 
ing amounts of farm experience of the 
different teachers and tenure. This was 
doubtless due to the fact that all teach- 


|ers probably had had enough farm ex- 
| perience to eliminate it as 


a limiting 


factor in its relation to tenure. How- 


; , ger) ever, an analysis of types of farm ex- 
and 1926, and China is credited with as| tenures than serving either as full-time| 


perience the teachers had had if com- 
pared with the prevailing types of farm- 
ing in their respective localities might 
reveal some correlation on this basis 
between farm experience and tenure. 
Many Are Experienced. 
Considering previous teaching experi- 
ence as a possible factor in tenure, it 
was found that 66.6 per cent of the 
five-year tenure teachers had had teach- 


| ing experience previous to teaching agri- 


culture, while only 31.4 per cent of the 
one-year tenure teachers had had previ- 
ous teaching experience. From the data 
it would seem that teaching experience 


Column 1.) 


is a Vital Service/ 


| Kansas, three in the Eastern District of 
| Washington, two in Arizona, one in the 
Eastern District of Virginia, three in 
Oregon, and one in the District of Colum- 
bia. These suits involve amounts rang- 
| ing from $3,000 to $10,000 in each case. 
An appeal has been taken, under the 
| instructions of the Department of Jus- 





| from a decision of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of 
| Ohio, in a case involving a wark risk in- 
surance policy where the payment was 
|}made to the wife of a deceased soldier, 


| She furnished an original marrieg certi- 
ficate and affidavits of people who had 
| known them to the effect that she was 
| the wife of the veteran. 

| Payments of insurance were made to 
the wife as the designated beneficiary, 
and after $3,000 had been paid, the Vet- 
erans Bureau held an investigation in 
| which it was disclosed that she was not 
the lawful wife of the veteran for the 
| reason that at the time of their marrfage 
she had not procured a divorce from the 
first husband, although both she and the 


divorce had become final. The Veterans 
Bureau then stopped payment of the in- 
; surance to her and awarded the insur- 
| ance to a sister of the insured, as being 
the person within the permitted elass of 
| beneficiaries. 


Repayment to Sister 
| Of Veteran Refused 


The Veterans Bureau, however, re- 
fused to pay to the sister the $3,500 
| which had already been paid t the sup- 
posed wife. The sister then instituted 
suit to recover that amount and the 
District Court held that she was entitled 
to recover. 

The appeal in this case is based on 


| 


under the World War Veterans Act the 
Government may deduct any claim which 
| it has under insurance against payments 
|to a beneficiary. 
many authorities to the effect that where 
insurance is paid in good faith upon 
representations made, as in the present 
case, the insurance is not liable for 
duplicate payments. 








Tariff Commission to Send 
Two Reports to President 


Plans are being made by United 
States Tariff Commission to send to the 
President shortly a report covering the 
Commission’s findings in the cost of 
production investigation involving sodi- 
um silicofluoride, according to an oral 
announcement at the Commission on 
August 16. 

The Commission is also preparing to 
send to the President a report cover- 
ing its findings in the Belgium plate 
glass cost of production investigation, it 
was stated. The Commission, however, 
the statement disclosed, will not make 
| their findings public in either investiga- 
| tion until after the President has acted 
' upon them. it. was pointed out. 





|| © Telephone Service 


ae ee a ae | who had been named as the beneficiary | 
|fore it was determined that she was not| under the policy of the deceased veteran. | 


| veteran had reason to believe that her; 


the contention of the Department that | 


There are also cited | 


‘Twenty Nations to Exhibit 
Products at Leipzig Fair 


Autumn Fair at Leipzig, Gers 
is to open on August 26, the De- 
;partment of Commerce stated Au- 
{gust 9 on the basis of information re- 
lceived from the American Trade Com- 
'missioner at Berlin, James E. Wallis, 
jr. The statement follows in full text: 


| The Sample Fair, Technical Fair, 
jand Building Fair will last until Sep- 


! tember 1. , The Shoe and Leather Fair 


jends on August 29 and che Textile Fair 
lon August 30. There will be approxi- 
mately 9,000 exhibitors at the Autumn 
Fair, of which about 1,500 will exhibit 
in the technical and building sections. 
As usual there will be a considerable 
[number of foreign exhibitors. This 
|year more than 20 countries are ex- 
pected to be represented. All foreign 
exhibits will be housed in one _ build- 
ing. The official exhibition of the 
Spanish governmert promises to be es- 
pecially interesting. 

The Technical Fair will 
interest even though there will be no 
exhibit of the association of German 
machine tool manufacturers, as this is 
held only at the Spring Fair. This 
year the Technical Fair will be devoted 
principally to architecture and building 
construction. 


The 


be of great 


Parcel Post Charges 
To Persia Are Changed 


The Persion Postal Administration 
has placed into effect new _ transit 
charges for parcel post packages sent 
'to Persia. This announcement has just 
been made by the Second Assistant Post- 
jmaster General, W. Irving Glover, and 
| follows in full text: 

Effective September. 1, 1928, the tran- 
sit charges applicable to parcel post 
packages addressed for delivery in Per- 
‘sia intended for despatch via Service 
1 will be changed as follows: 1 pound, 
$.54; 2 pounds, $.54;°3 pounds, $.96; 4 
pounds, $.96; 5 pounds, $.96; 6 pounds, 
|$.96; 7 pounds, $.96; 8 pounds, $1.26; 
9 pounds, $1.26; 10 pounds, $1.26; 11 
pounds, $1.26. 

Both postage rates and transit charges 
|must be prepaid by postage stamps aif- 
fixed to the parcel at time of mailing. 





|Weather Bureau Station 
Established in Alaska 





The Weather Bureau’ is to have a post 
at Barrow, Alaska, the Department of 
Agriculture announced on August 8 in a 
statement which follows in full text. 


| A communication has been received by 
| the Weather Bureau. from the Secretary 
jof War stating that the Signal Corps 
will establish a radio station at Barrow, 
Alaska, which will be available for trans- 
mitting weather reports. 

Immediate action was taken by the 
Weather Bureau to establish a second- 
order station at that point and to ar- 
range for the transmission of two ob- 
servations a day to Seattle, from which 
point they will be distributed to fore- 
cast centers. It is expected that the sta- 
ition will be in operation by September 1. 


| 
| 
|, 


“During the year (1927) 791,000 additional telephones 
were putin service, making the total number in the 
United States interconnected in and with the Bell Sys- 
tem at the end of the year 18,365,000. 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, 


President of the American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company 
(Bell System) 


@ Telephone service has become a vital service to the world 


of today. Each year sees its hundreds of thousands of new tele- 
phones added to those already served by the companies of the Bell 
System. 


@ Last year nearly 800,000 were added, swelling the total for 


the country to more than 18,000,000 — one telephone for every 
seven of population. 


@ At the end of 1927 the aggregate cost of the plant and 


equipment devoted to furnishing this necessary service to the people 
of the United States had reached the impressive total of nearly 
three and one half billion of dollars. Thus the furnishing of telephone 
service has grown to be one of the world’s greatest industries. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company which 
is one of the associate companies of the Bell System serves 145,000 
telephones in the District of Columbia —about one telephone for 
every three and one-half of the city’s population. It represents an 
investment of more than $26,029,000. Each year brings additions 
of about 8,700 telephones and each year there is added about 
$2,100,000 in additional plant and equipment. 


@ Thus the demand for service in our territory continues just 


as it does throughout the rest of the country. And just as we have 
met the demand in the past we shall make every effort to continue 
to meet it in the future and to give the most telephone service and 
the best at the lowest cost to the public, 


CRIME 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 


TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Taxation 


State Authority 


to Impose Tax on Property Rules Are Revised 


Of Railroad on Federal Reservation Upheld 


Retention of Right by Oklahoma in Cession of Land at 


Fort Sill Held 


St. Louis-San FRANCISCO RAILWay Co., 
PLAINTIFF IN Error, Vv. IONA C. Sat- 
TLEFIEZD, COUNTY TREASURER OF Co- 
MANCHE COUNTY, OKLAHOMA, DEFEND- 
ANT IN. Error. No. 8008, Circuit 
CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT. 

The plaintiff in error sought in the 
lower court to recover certain taxes as- 
sessed and paid on its property within 
the Fort Sill Military Reservation. The 
lower court denied recovery of these par-| 
ticular taxes. 

It was urged by the plaintiff in error 
that neither the State of Oklahoma nor 
Comanche County of that State had the 
power or authority to levey any tax 
against any of the plaintiff’s property 
situated in the reservation. 


Government Owned Land 
Before State Was Admitted 


The appellate court, in reviewing the 
case in its opinion, explained that the | 
land within the reservation who owned 
by the United States prior to the admis- 
sion of Oklahoma to statehood. After 
the admission of Oklahoma, the United! 
States held the reservation as a proprie- 
tor subject only to the limitation upon 
the State that the United States should| 
remain unhampered in the use to which! 
it was devoting the property. 

The land was not acquired as provided 
by Clause 17, Section 8, Article 1 of the| 
Federal Constitution, the court explained | 
and the State did not give consent to its} 
acquisition. A State statute giving con-| 
sent to acquisition of land was held| 
to be prospective in its operation, and 
therefore did not apply to the prior; 
ownership of land in the reservation. | 

By a later statute, the court pointed 
out, Oklahoma ceded to the United States | 
exclusive jurisdiction over the reserva-| 
tion, but reserved the right to tax rail- 
road and other corporations, and their 
franchises of property in the reservation. 
By this reservation, the State was held) 
not to have given up its authority to} 
tax property of the plaintiff in error in 
the reservation. The judgment of the 
lower court was therefore affirmed. 

In error to the District Court for the 
Western District of Oklahoma. 

M. K. Cruce (E. T. Miller and Ben- 
Franklin on the brief) for plaintiff in 
error; V. P. Crowe and R. J. Ray (Edwin} 
Dabney and W. T. Dixon on the brief) | 
for the defendant in error. 

Before Lewis, Circuit Judge, and Scott! 
and Davis, District Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the} 
court, delivered by District Judge Davis, | 
follows: 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway | 
Company filed in the Western District of | 
Oklahoma, two suits to recover certain | 
taxes assessed for the fiscal year com-| 
mencing July 1, 1924, and ending June} 
30, 1925, and paid by defendant under 
protest. The taxes were paid in two in-| 
stallments, the first on December 29, 
1924, and the second on June 11, 1925.) 
The first suit was filed on January 19,! 
1926, and the second suit was filed July | 
1, 1925. The petition in each case con- 
tained several counts, and the cases were 
consolidated for the purpose of trial. The | 
judgment was adverse to plaintiff on the 
tenth count of the first suit, known as} 
case numbered 3067 in the court below, | 
and on the thirteenth count of the sec- 
ond suit, known as case numbered 3164. | 
A single writ of error brings judgment 
of the trial court on these two counts 
here for review. 


Terms of Stipulation 
In Submittal of Case 


The cases were submitted upon an 
agreed statement of the facts. The stip- | 
ulation bearing upon the issue now be- | 
fore this court is as follows: | 

“Upon the tenth Cause of Action in 
Case No. 3067, and the thirteenth cause 
of action in Case No, 3164, it is agreed | 
that for said year the following named 
levies were made through the County | 
Excise Board as herein described against 
the property of this plaintiff. Company, 
of a total valuation of $259,289.00, all; 
situated within the boundary limits of 
Fort Sill military reservation in said| 
Comanche County, Oklahoma, to wit: | 

That the State of Oklahoma levied | 
2.5 mills; Comanche county levied 8.75! 
mills; Chandler township levied 3.04| 
mills; Lawton township levied 3.5 mills; | 
Lawton School District levied 20.0 mills. 

And that the amounts of taxes levied | 
and assessed against the property of} 
plaintiff situated in said Fort Sill mili- | 
tary reservation by reach of such levies 
and paid by the plaintiff under protest | 
was as follows: 

State tax $648.22; county tax $2,-| 
268.78; Chandler township tax $517.16; 
Lawton township tax $312.08; Lawton | 
school dist. $5,185.78. 

Total amount so levied and collected, 
$8,932.02. 

It is further agreed that the Fort Sill| 
military reservation is the only property| 
of the Government of-the United States | 
within the State of Oklahoma where a| 





} 
| 


}asserts that this has been done 


to Be Legal. 


18, 1907, to the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroad Company, the Secre- 
tary of War under date of April 1, 
1901, under the authority vested in him 
by the first mentioned Act of Congress, 
approved the location of the line of rail- 
road as it now exists, and the plaintiff 
derived its title to the said property 
which is the subject of this suit from 
the St. Louis and San Francisco Com- 
pany by deed.” es 
The plaintiff asserts two propositions. 
(1) There does not exist any power or 
authority in the State of Oklahoma, or 
Comanche County, to ievy any tax 
against any of plaintiff’s proprety situ- 
atted inthe Fort Sill Military Reserva- 
tion. (2) Even if plaintiff is in error as 
to its first contention, the levy of taxes 
for the Lawton School District is invalid. 
The first proposition raises the ques- 
tion as to whether the State of Okla- 
homa has surrendered to the Federal 
Government authority to levey and col- 


lect taxes upon property located in this| 


military reservation. 

When Oklahoma was admitted to 
statehood, on November 16, 1907, it en- 
tered the Union on a basis of equality 
with all other States. It thereby 
quired all rights of a political nature 
that are enjoyed and exercised by the 
other States of the nation. Pollard’s 


| Lessee v. Hagan, 3 How. 212, 11 L. Ed. 


565; Coyle v. Smith, 221 U. S. 559, 55 


|L. Ed. 853. 
When statehood was granted the Gov-| 


ernment then owned the military reserva- 
tion, and imposed no restrictions upon 
the new State in connection with its use 
of this property. After the admission 
of Oklahoma, the Government held the 
reservation as a proprietor, subject only 
to the limitation upon the State that the 
United States should remain unham- 
pered in the use to which it was devot- 
ing the property. 
Authority of State 
Surrendered by Law 

But it is within the power of a State 


to surrender to the Federal Government 
a portion of its governmental authority. 


Fort Leavenworth Railroad Co. v. Lowe, : 


114 U. S. 525, 29 L. Ed. 264. The plaintiff 
F with 
reference to the Fort Sill Military 
Reservation. ; 

It is contended that this was accom- 


plished by an Act of the Legislature 


lof Oklahoma enacted on April 6, 1908, 


Chapter 29, of the Session Laws 1907-08. 


| This act is as follows: 


“Section 1. The consent of the State 
of Oklahoma is herby given, in accord- 
ance with the seventeenth clause, eighth 
section, of the first article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to the ac- 
quisition by the United States by pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise, of any 
land in this State, required f.- sites 
for customs houses, post offices, 
senals, 


military reserves, game preserves, and 


ac-| 
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Income 


On Cigar Packages 


BurEAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. TREAS-| 
URY DECISION 4190. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces the amendment of Articles 74 
and 79 of Regulations 8 to provide for 
an additional size package of cigars. 
Following is the full text of the article | 
\" amended: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 
425 of the Revenue Act of 1928, amend- 
ing Section 3392 R. S., as amnded, to in- 
| elude an additional package containing } 
20 cigars, Regulations No. 8, Revised 
April, 1928, is amended, effective June 
29, 1928, as follows: 

The first sentence of Article 74 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“All cigars weighing more than three | 
pounds per 1,000 shall be packed by 
the manufacturer in boxes not before | 
used for that purpose containing 3, 5,/} 
7, 10, 12, 13, 20, 25, 50, 100, 200, 250, | 
|or 500 cigars each, no more and no less.” | 

Paragraph (a) of Article 79 is} 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Stamps of Class A, Class B, 
Class, C, Class D, and Class E for the} 
different rates of tax imposed on cigars! 
weighing more than three pounds per | 
}thousand im the denominations of 3, 5, | 
7, 10, 12, 13, 20, 25, 50, 100, 200, 250, } 
and 500.” | 


other way, is simply that of an ordinary 
proprietor. 

“The property in that case, unless used 
}aS @ means to carry out the purposes of | 
the Government, is subject to the legis- | 
lative authority and control of the States 
equally with the property of private in- | 
dividuals.” 

See also Williams v. Arlington Hotel 
Co., 22 Fed. (2d) (CCA 8) 669. 

The Supreme Court in that case was | 
dealing with the right of the State of 
| Kansas to tax the property of a railroad 
}in the Fort Leavenworth Military Reser- 
vation. This reservation, like the one 
in the case here, was owned by the Gov- 
‘ernment prior to the statehood of 
Kansas. 

The court determined that the State 
had this right, because its statute ceding 
political jurisdiction over the reserva- | 
ition retained to the State the right to 
'tax the property of certain corporations 
jlocated on the premises of the Govern- 
ment. 

So the conclusion is inevitable that 
neither the above statute of Oklahoma, 
|nor the fact that the national Govern- | 
|ment owned the land, acquired otherwise | 
[than in compliance with the constitu- | 
!tional provision, at the tin.e of the ad- 
|mission of the State into the Union, re- | 
sulted in the acquisition by the national | 
;Government of complete political juris- 
| diction over the reservation. | 
However the State of Oklahoma did 
‘cede authority over this reservation by 
‘a later statute, known as Chapter 52 of 
| the Session Laws of 1913, Sec. 7531! 
Comp. Stat. of Oklahoma, 1921. This 
jact is as follows: | 
“Sec. 1. That exclusive jurisdiction; 


| 





owned by the United States and com- 


‘calendar year 1918. 


Intentio 
Held to Control 


Appellate Court Finds Discussions in Congress Showed 
Act Was Not Designed to Be Retroactive. 


Unitep STATES, APPELLANT, V. HARRY 
WHYEL AND GEORGE WHYEL, RESPOND- 
ENTS; DANIEL B. HEINER, COLLECTOR, 
PLAINTIFF IN Error, v. HENRY WIL- 
HELM COMPANY, DEFENDANT IN ERROR. 
Nos. 8688 AND 3673, CrrcuIT COURT 
oF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 
These two cases were argued and dis- 
posed of together because, although the 


facts differed, the same principle of law | 


governed. The question involved was 
whether the collection of the tax was 
barred by the statute of limitations. If 
so, the tax had been collected illegally 
and should have been refunded, as sought 
by the taxpayers in each instance, the 
court stated. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals resorted 
to statements made before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and be- 
fore the Senate Committee of Finance by 
the representatives of the Department of 
the Treasury when consideration was 
being given to the applicable provisions 
of the 1924 Revenue Act. 

On the basis of these statements and 
the views expressed by the Senate Com- 
mittee in a formal report, the court held 
that the collection was barred. 
affirmed the trial court’s findings. 

In error to the District Court for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania. ; 

Before Buffington, Woolley, and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. : 

Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion, by Judge Davis: 

These cases were argued together. 
While their respective facts differ, they 
are controlled by the samé principle of 
jaw and will be disposed of in a single 
cpinion. 

In the Whyel case, the United States 
brought suit to collect from Harry Whyel 


and George Whyel, former stockholders | 


of the dissolved Whyel Coal Company 
and the Whyel Coke Company, additionai 
income and excess-profits taxes assessed 
against the Whyel Coal Company for the 
The company liqui- 
dated and surrendered its charter on Jan- 
uary 10, 1917. 

Harry Whyel and George Whyel re- 
ceived all the assets. The return foy the 
coal company was filed with the permis- 
sion of the Collector of Internal Revenue 
on October 1, 1919. 
of $37,028.85 was assessed against it on 
March 22, 1924. 


Company Claims 
Overpayment of Tax 


In ‘the case of the Wilhelm Company, | 


a return showing a tax of $64,372.55 was 
filed for 1917, The return for 1918 
showed a tax due of $393.29. 

On October 1, 1919, the company filed 
amended returns for those years claim- 


ing that its tax for 1917 was only $37,- | 


731.48 instead of $64,372.55 which had 


ar-|be, and the same is hereby ceded to the, been paid and for 1918, $3,443.01. It filed 
forts, magazines, dock yards,! United States over all the territory now|/ a return for 1919 showing a tax due the 


Government of $557.24. 


It thus | 


An additional tax} 


{lands 


national parks or other needful public| prised within the limits of the Military, 


buildings whatever, or for any other pur-| Reservation of Fort Sill, in Comanche 
pose, for the government. ‘ , |County, and Fort Reno in Canadian 
“Section 2. Exclusive jurisdiction in| County, as declared from time to time 
and over any lands so acquired by the|by the President of the United States, 
United States shall be, and the same is/and over such lands as may be here- 
hereby ceded to the United States for)after acquired for the enlargement of 
all purposes except the service upon) said reservations; 
such site of all civil and criminal process | 
of the courts of the State; but jurisdic-| Oklahoma reserves the right to serve 
tion so ceded shall continue no longer) civil or criminal process within said 


than the United States own such lands.|reservation in suits or prosecutions for| 


“Section 3. The jurisdiction ceded | or on account of rights acquired, obliga- 
shall not vest until the United States;tions incurred or crimes committed in 
shall have acquired the title of 
by purchase, condemnation, 
otherwise; and so long as the said lands | the State of Oklahoma reserves the 
shall remain the property of the United | right to tax railroad companies and other 
States, when acquired as aforesaid, and|corporations, and their franchises and 


“Provided, however, that the State of; 


said|said State but outside of such cessions| 
or|and reservations; provided further that! 


| zines, 


no longer, the same shall be ai | cor.tinue 
exempt and exonerated from all State, 
county and municipal taxation, assess- 
ment or other charges which may be 
levied or imposed under the authority 
of this State.” 

Clause 17, Section 8, Article 1, of the 
Constitution of the United States, re- 


ferred to in the above statute, provides | 


that: 

“Congress shall have power... to ex- 
ercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district,... and to 
exercise like authority over all places 
purchased by the consent of the Legis- 


lature of the State in which the same long as they were not inconsistent with| 
shall be, for the erection of forts, maga-|the use of the land for the intended | 


dockyards, and other needful 


buildings.” , 
The above statute of Oklahoma by its 


| property on said reservations; and pro-! 
| vided further, that the jurisdiction herein 
ceded shall continue no longer than the 
| United States shall own and hold said 
jreservation for military purposes.” 


Retention of Right to Tax 
| By State Held Valid 


The provision of this statute, retain- 
‘ing to the State the right to tax prop- 
jerty, other than that of the Govern- 
ment, has been held to be valid. The 
| State in ceding dominion over reserva- 
|tion to the Government was authorized 
| to attach such conditions, as it saw fit, so 


| purpose. Fort Leavenworth Railroad 
'Co. v. Lowe, supra, Chicago and Pacific 
| Railway Co. v. McGlinn, 115 U. S. 543, 


The result was that the plaintiff com- | 
pany in its view had overpaid for the 
year 1917 but underpaid for 1918 and 
refused to pay for 1919, and requested | 
that the underpayment of 1918 and the 
tax for 1919 be credited to it against the 
overpayment of 1917 and the balance be 
| returned to it. The Commissioner not | 
only refused this request but stated that 
plaintiff’s true tax liability for 1917 was 
$76,117.11 instead of $64,372.55 as plain- 
tiff’s first return showed or $37,731.48 as 
its amended return showed. 

On October 28, 1925, the Commissioner 
issued a distress warrant for $3,049.72 | 
which he alleges was due for 1918. This 
was paid under protest. Again on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1926, he issued distraint for 
$557.24 which he claims was due for 1919. 

This was likewise paid under protest. 





Trusts 


n of Framers of Legislation 


in Construing Tax Law' 


shall be begun after the expiration of 
such period.” 

The distraints and collections, proceed- 
jing in court for the collection of these 
taxes, were made and begun more than | 
five years after the returns were filed. 
They were clearly illegal and barred if 
controlled by the limitation provided in| 
this section. 

Plaintiffs-in-error say these collections | 
}come within the exception and are con- 
trolled by section 278 (d), which provides 
| that where the assessment is made within 
the period of five years after the return | 
as provided by section 277 “such tax may 
| be collected by distraint or by proceeding | 
in court, begun within six years after the | 
assessment of the tax.” These collec- 
tions were made within six years after 
the assessments and if they are controlled | 
| by this section they were clearly legal. | 
| In section 277 (a) (2), both the as-| 
sessment and the proceeding for the coi- | 
lection of the tax have to occur within | 
five years after the return was filed, but 
in section 278 (d) only the assessment 
| has to be made within the five years and 
| the collection by distraint or proceeding | 
may be begun within six years after | 
such assessment . 


| Application of Section 
|To Barred Proceedings 


| The difficulty arises over the construc- | 
| tion of section 278 (e) (2) of the Act! 
| Which provides that, “This section shall | 
jnot * * * affect any assessment made, | 
or distraint or proceeding in court begun, | 
| before the enactment of this Act.” The 
plaintiffs-in-error say the word “affect” 
means “to lay hold on; to act upon; to] 
| produce an effect upon; to impress, in- | 
fluence or move the mind to; to touch; | 
to change the status of; to act injuriously | 
|upon; to invalidate.” 

| According to their contention, section | 
1278 (e) (2) does not “act upon,” “inval- | 
|idate,” “change the status of,” “produce | 
jan effect upon” the assessments previ- 
| ously made. “The only effect it produces | 
;is the extension of the collection period. 
| Tt acts upon the collection, not upon the 
| assessment.” Defendants-in-error, on the 
| other hand, say that “affect” as here used 
|means to “apply to.” 

Section 278 (e) (1) provides that “this 
| section shall not (1) authorize the as- 
sessment of a tax or the collection by 
distraint or by a proceeding in court if 
at the time of the enactment of this Act 
| such assessment, distraint or proceeding 
was barred by the period of limitation 
then in existence.” Subsection (e) (1) 
does not remove the limitation then ex- 
isting and authorize an assessment to be 
| made or proceeding to be begun which 
is already barred, and thus revive a dead 
cause of action. 

It is restricted in scope to assessments 
and collections which are barred and non- 
existent. Subsection (e) (2) refers’ to 
“any” assessment, distraint or proceed- 
{ing already begun and not barred. 


Retroactive Clause 
Must Be Explicit 


In other words, subsection (e), (1) and 
(2), accepts assessments, distraints and 











| proceedings, both barred and dead, and 
| begun and alive, 


just as it finds them. If 
barred at the time the Act was ap- 
proved, they remain so, but if begun, they 
continue unaffected, just as though sec- 
tion 278 had not been enacted. 

No new right of collection was given 
the Government by the limitation of the 


| Revenue Act of 1924, but an existing one 


was merely extended. This provisioa, 


| language or necessary implication. When; meaning of a statute is obscure. 


Avutuorizen Statements ONLY Are PreseNTED Herein, BEING 


Pusuisuen Without Comment py THe Unitep States Dalry 
e 
Index and Digest 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings | 


LLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by & inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Retroactive Laws 


S* 


EXCISE TAXES: Thermostatic Container: Nonvacuum Jar: Revenue 

Act of 1918: Decision of Court.—Full text of Treasury decision based 
on The Mantle Lamp Company of America, Inc., v. United States, Court 
of Claims: A jar manufactured so as to obtain resistance to heat con- 
ductivity upon a nonvacuum principle is ‘subject to the excise tax imposed 
by Section 900(14) of the Revenue Act of 1918.—T. D. 4191. 


[NCOME TAX: Income: Trust: One Trust Divided into Three Parts: 
oi Revenue Act of 1916: Decision of Court.—Full text of Treasury de- 
cision based on Robert W. Johnson, jr. et al., Beneficiaries under will of 
Robert Wood Johnson, v. United States. (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 980, Vol. III.): Where a testator directs his trustees to invest 
and reinvest the residue of the annual income of his estate and hold the 
same and all accumulations thereof until three of his children should re- 
spectively arrive at the age of 24 years ‘dividing the said trust fund into 
three equal parts, one of the said parts being so held for each of my said 
children respectively” and directs that additions to the fund be made equally 
to each of said three parts and that the principal of such portion of said 
accumulated fund so held for such child be paid to such child as said 
S ain respectively arrive at that age, the fund so created is one trust.—T. 
. 4192, 


JNSURANCE PREMIUM TAXES: Association: Reciprocal or Inter- 
insurance Contracts: Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918: Decision of 
Court.—Full text of Treasury decision based on Hardware Underwriters 
and National Hardware Service Corporation v. United States, Court of 
Claims. (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 592, Vol. III.): A 
number of persons acting through an attorney in fact to provide among 
themselves insurance or indemnity to each other through the medium of 
reciprocal or interinsurance contracts constitute an association within the 
meaning of the Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918 which is liable for the taxes 
on the issuance of insurance policies imposed by those acts.—T. D. 4189. 
GTATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: Retroactive Legislation: 1921 And 1924 
“ Acts.—The Revenue Act of 1924 gavé the Government no new rights 
of tax collection not available under the Revenue Act of 1921, but did ex- 
tend that right of collection under stated conditions, and where, therefore, 
the collection of a tax by the taxing authorities can be viewed as legal 
only by construing the law to have a retroactive effective, the courts must 
examine the intent of Congress; as regards the Revenue Act of 1924, pro- 
visions relating to the statute of limitations, though obscure, are shown 
not to be retroactive by expressions of those engaged in drafting the legis- 
lation and that intent must govern.—United States v. Harry Whyel and 
George Whyel; Daniel B. Heiner v. Henry Wilhelm Co. ( Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 4 (Volume ITI). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


extending the time for collecting the tax, retroactive effect to the provisions of this 


| did not create a new liability or change} Act. The taxes under prior acts stand on 


the old one, but simply under stated con-} their own footing, and this applies only 
ditions extended the time of exercising | after the passage of this Act.” 
the remedy. Statutes of limitation relate! The Senate Finance Committee in its 
not to substantive rights, but to remc-| official publication entitled “Statement of 
dies. They bar the remedy and not the! changes made in the Revenue Act of 1921 
right. Sturges v. Crowinshield, 17 U. S.| by H. R. 6715 and the reasons therefor, 
120; Ogden v. Saunders, 25 U. S. 212,) March 5, 1924,” at page 27 said with 
348; Campbell v. Holt, 115 U. S. 620, 626.) reference to section 278 (e): “This sub- 
Did the existing valid assessments in! division prevents the extension of this 
these two cases serve aS a new point] section to assessments or proceedings al- 
from which the new period of six years! ready begun under the existing law.” The 
limitation began to run? It is within the! reports of committees of the House and 
power of Congress to make a statute! Senate are regarded as expositive of the 
retroactive, but it must do so by express) legislative intent in a case — 
inns 
the Act of 1924 repealed the limitation} v. United States, 194 U. S. 486, 495; 
of section 250 (d) of 1921, it is clear} Pennsylvania R. R. Co, v. International 
that Congress intended the limitation of| Coal Co., 240 U. S. 184, 198, 199; United 
section 277 (a) and 278 (d) to apply to! States v. Coca Cola Co., 241 U. S. 265, 
all cases. United States v. Russell et| 281; United States v. St. Paul, Minne- 
lal., 22 Fed, (2d) 249 (The United States! apolis & Manitoba Railway Co., 247 U.S, 
| Daily, Yearly Index Page 2646, Vol. II).! 310, 318. 
| A. W. Gregg, Esq., general counsel for| The proceedings in these cases were 
|the Bureau of Internal Revenue and leg-| begun more than five years after the re- 
| islative expert, who directed the drafting; turns were filed and so violated the pro- 
}of this Act, in explaining the purpose of | visions of section 277 (a) (2). The time 
section 278 to the Senate Finance Com- | for beginning these proceedings was not 
mittee, said that it was “to keep this sec-| extended by 278 (e) (2). The District 
| tion from having any retroactive effect or} Court did not commit error in dismissing 
|to apply to things happening before its} the bills. The judgments are affirmed. 
passage.” He further said that its pur- Woolley, Circuit Judge, dissents. 
pose was “to prevent the giving of any August 3, 1928. 


You Have Seen the Other 


The company filed a claim for refund of 
| these taxes thus paid but it was refused 
| and it thereupon brought suit for the two 
| amounts, $3,049.72 for the year 1918, and 
| $557.24 for 1919, aggregating $3,606.96. 
| Distraints and Collections 
|Within Time Limit | 

Defendants-in-error say that the col- | 

lection of these taxes was illegal because | 
| it was made in each case more than five | 
| years after the return was filed, contrary | 
| to the limitation provided in section 277 
| (a) (2) of the Revenue Act of 1924. 

The plaintiffs-in-error, on the contrary, 
contend that the collection in each case | 
was legal and was in accordance with | 
the provisions of section 278 (d) of the 
Act, under which a collection may be| 





| 1929 Models Recently Announced 


NOW see the NE 
1929 CENTUR 


HUPMOBILES 


express terms was enacted for the pur-|29 L. Ed. 270; Benson v. U. S. 146 U. S. 

pose of enabling the United States to | 330, 36 L. Ed. 994; Palmer v. Barrett, 

acquire land in the manner, for the ob-/ 162 U. S. 403, 40 L. Ed. 1016. 

ject, and with the exclusive jurisdictional! It follows that the State of Oklahoma 

result mentioned in the above section ofjdid have the right to levy and collect 

the Constitution. | taxes on defendant’s property in the 
But the Fort Sill Military Reservation | Fort Sill Military Reservation. 

had been acquired by the Government; The other contention of the plaintiff 

long prior to the passage of this statute.|is that in any event that portion of the 
The Government owned the land com-| taxes levied and collected for the Law- 

prising the reservation before and at the! ton School District was invalid. 

time Oklahoma was admitted into the! This court, in St. Louis-San Fran- 

Union. So that in no sense can it be said| Cisco Railway Co. v. Bledsoe, 7 Fed. (2d) 

that this property was acquired with the 


bes: held that Chapter 57, Session Laws | 


graded or public school has been or is} 
being provided or maintained by the 
State of Oklahoma or any of its subdi- 
visions; that the only other military 
reservation within the State of Oklahoma Ceded to Government 
is Fort Reno, where soldiers and troops| The statute is necessarily prospective 
are stationed, where a remount station;in its operation. It authorizes the Gov- 
is maintained, and that on the Fort Reno} ernment to secure such land in the State 
reservation there are approximately 20!as it may desire for its purposes. As to 
=e so age; i ne 9 ges the} all such acquisitions, the State by this 
at deed the Pate National Part ad), eS See 
several Indian reservations ; a: are i t b 
, . ut the State o ahoma did no y 
It is further agreed that the Fort Sill | this statute a its sovereignty come 
ere ae = oe ae | property acquired in some other manner 
designated as such before the state of hy the Government. The leading case of 


which it was located. 
Limitation of Rights 


consent of the legislature of the State in| 


of Oklahoma, 1921, authorizing the Board | 
of Education of Lawton, to attach the | 
Fort Sill Reservation to the Lawton 
school district, was invalid as being a} 
special law, contrary to the State Con- | 
stitution. Thereafter the Legislature of 
Oklahoma passed a general statute, Spe- 
cial Sessions Laws 1924, Chap, 128, page | 
152, so as to meet the criticism that had 
been directed against the former act. 

| The purport of this act was to permit, 
with the consent of the Secretary of War, | 
any military reservation in the State to| 
| be attached to an adjoining independent 
school district for school purposes, by 
the County Superintendent of Education, | 


| Rhone and Saone with oil. 
| same time the Cottrell process of elec- 


Oklahoma was created. and that the land 
constutiong the Fort Sill military reser- | 
vation was not purchased since the amis- | 
sion of the State of Oklahoma into the| 
Union, but was owned by the United| 


Fort Leavenworth Railroad Co. v. Lowe, 
supra, is authority for the proposition 
that the power of a State to exercise 


political jurisdiction over territory within| 


its borders is not to be taken from it by 


States by cession from France many|-; ae : — « 
s : § F: 7 

; coer olication, but must find its basis in an 
oe Fc g | implic 5 
years before Oklahoma became a tate.| express enactment. 


Acquisition of Title | This same case also enunciates another 


; |rule that finds universal application in 
-“ eee of ee that the plaintiff the decisions of the courts, That is, that 
acquired title to its right of way within it is only as to lands acquired in the 
the said reservation in the following) 
manner: The Act of Congress, approved | 
February 10, 1903 (32 Stat. 821) grants 
a right of way across this reservation to} 
the Oklahoma City and Western Rail-| 


way Company (upon such lands as may | tun 
be determined and approved by the| chase of lands within them for the spe- 


Secretary of War). This railroad was|Ci@l purposes named, is, however, essen- 
located and built under license of May 14,| tial, under the Constitution, to the trans- 
1902. and under the Act of Congress|fer to the general Government, with the 
of March 2. 1899, said latter Act being| title, or political jurisdiction and do- 
found in volume 30, U. S. Stat. at Large.| minion. Where lands are acquired with- 
page 900. The title to said railroad and! out such consent, the possession of the 
the property of the above named com-| United States, unless political jurisdic- 
pany having passed by deed dated July 


Constitution that the 
construed as having ceded to the Gov- 
ernment their authority. 

This is the language of the opinion: 


| 


manenr indicated in Sec. 8, Art. 1, of the! 
States are to be: 


“The consent of the States to the pur-| 


|upon the petition of the commanding of-| 
ficer of the reservation, and with the con- | 
sent of the Board of Education of the| 
independent school district. 

The validity of this statute is not at-| 
tacked in this case. The plaintiff based 
its:case solely on the broad proposition | 
that the military reservation and its! 
; property thereon were subject alone to| 
the laws of the United States, and that! 
the State was without authority to legis- | 
late in respect thereto, 

The pleadings tender no issue as to! 
the validity of the statute of 1924, and| 
raise no question as to the manner in 
which the school tax was assessed and 
levied. But at the argument and in the | 
briefs it was asserted that there was| 
no showing that the necessary steps had | 
been taken to attach the reservation to| 
the school district as provided by the! 
statute, and hence the tax was not prop- | 
erly assessed and collected. 

In the absence of both pleadings and | 
proof to the contrary, the trial court} 
correctly 








mad¢ by distraint any time within six 
years after assessment. 

| The question is as to which of these 
| two sections controlled these collections. 
If 277 (a) (2) does, the collections were 
illegal, but if section 278 (d) controls, 
the collections were legal and the judg- 
ments should be reversed. 

| Section 277 (a) (2) provides (except 
as otherwise provided in section 278) 
that income and excess-profits taxes im- 
| posed by the Revenue Act of 1918 “shal! 
| be assessed within five years after the 
; return was filed, and no proceeding in 
court for the collection of such taxes 


Devices to Dispel Fog 
Said to Be Unsuccessful 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of fog in that city by coating the rivers 
About the 


trical precipitation, which is success- 
fully applied in treating industrial dusts 
and fumes, was tried on the fogs of the 
California coast, but nothing seems to 
have resulted. 

Quite recently the naval aircraft fac- 
tory at Philadelphia has been the scene 
of experiments in dissipating fog by 
means of electrified sprays, but no tan- 
gible results have been announced. 
Schemes for draining off fog-laden air 
from flying fields and for warming the 
air over such places and thus causing 
the fog to evaporate have been investi- 
gated and found impracticable. 

On a small scale and in favorable cir. 
cumstances fog can be dispelled, but 
all known methods are too costly for 
commercial use and so could not be ap- 
plied on the vast scale on which many 
fogs occur. 


served in assessing any levying the 
school tax. Board of Education v. Boyer, 
5 Okla. 225, 47 Pac. 1090; Tonini v. 
Board of County Commissioners, 100 
Okla. 246, 229 Pac. 263; Knox County 
v. Ninth National Bank, 147 U. S. 91, 
37 L. Ed. 93. 

This record is free of error and the 


J ‘ ruled that it should be pre-| judgment is affirmed 
tion has been ceded to them in some | sumed that the statute had been ob-| June 21, 1928, 





the Century. 





These super-cars of the Century are now “metal-tailored” in 
all details throughout. They now surpass their own highest 
standards of performance, and give new and brilliant ex- 
pression to the mechanical principles, design and beauty, 
pioneered by Hupmobile in the original Six and Eight of 


See them now at all Hupmobile dealers. Forty- 


two body and equipment combinations, standard and cuss 
tom, on each line. Six of the Century, $1345 to $1645. 


Century Eight, $1825 to $2125. All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 


NEW 1929 HUPMOBILE 


CENTURY 


SIX & EIGHT 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Agriculture 


Prospect for Crops 
Four Per Cent Above 


Five-Years’ Average 


Wheat Recovers from Poor 
Start and Corn Gains 
Heavily in Condition 
In July. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
low average condition but on August 1 
was much above average condition. 

The combined production of winter 
and spring wheat indicated as of August 
1 is 891,000,000 bushels compared with 
800,000,000 on July 1, and 873,000,000 
harvested in 1927, and a five-year aver- 
age of 808,000,000. 

Production Better Than Average. 

Each principal class of wheat, winter, 
durum, and other spring now indicates a 
production greater than average. and 

Severe hail storms have occurred in 
Montana since August 1, the date to 
which this report relates, which it is es- 
timated have reduced the crop in that 
State in excess of a million bushels. 

Winter wheat.—The yield of winter 
wheat is reported as 16.0 bushels per 
acre compared with an average yield of 
15.1 bushels per acre forecast from the 
condition on July 1, 14.6 bushels har- 
vested in 1927, and 15.0 bushels, the five- 
vear average. Production is forecast at | 
578,599,000 bushels, an increase of 34, 
817,000 bushels from the forecast of 
July 1. The increase in prospects oc- | 
curred principally in _ two areas, the 
North Central and Western group of 
States, and is attributable to the unus- | 
ually favorable turn of weather condi- 
tions during July. 

Improvement Is General. 

Spring wheat other than durum.— | 

The condition of spring wheat other 
than durum on August 1 is. reported as 
81.8 per cent, compared with 71.7 per 
cent on July 1. The improvement is 
general and is particularly significant in 
the North Central States. The improve- 
ment in the outlook is from the produc- 
tion forecast of 182,623,000 bushels on | 
July 1 to 228,350,000 bushels on August 
1. Somewhat more than half of this 
45,727,000 bushel increase occurs in the 
North Central States from Oklahoma to 
Kansas. North Dakota and ‘Montana 
show increases of about 16,000,000 | 

shels each. 
ae wheat.—Durum wheat also 
shows remarkable improvement, going 
from a condition of 72.2 per cent on July | 
1 to 83.8 per cent on August 1. The pro- 
duction forecast on August 1 is 84,343,- 
000 bushels compared with 73,532,000 
bushels forecast a month ago anl 76,- 
000,000 bushels harvested in 1927, and 
62,000,000 bushels, the five-year average. 

Corn.—The reported condition of corn 
advanced from 78.1 per cent to 83.3 per | 
cent from July 1 to August 1, indicating | 
an 11 per cent increase in the produc- | 
tion outlook. The crop is forecast as 
3,030,000,000 bushels compared with 2,-| 
736,000,000 bushels forecast a month ago, 
an increase of 294,000,000 bushels. The 
indicated production of corn shows a Q 
per cent increase over last year’s final 
production estimate of 2,774,000,000 
bushels. z 

Gain is Greatest since 1872. 

Ordinarily a decrease of about three 
points in condition takes place during 
July. The 10-year average condition for | 
August 1 is 79.5 per cent compared with 
82.6 per cent for July 1. The advance 
of nearly 5.2 points shown during July | 
of this year is greater than for any year | 
since 1872. 

Corn crop prospects are unusually fa- 
vorable in the North Central States and | 
especially in Iowa, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas. North Dakota is the only State 
in this group that shows a condition be- 
low the 10-year average. Prospective | 
production in the East North Central 
States of about 820,000,000 bushels is 
84 per cent above the 1927 production 
of 445,000,000 bushels. An increase of 
64 per cent is indicated for the North 
Central States west of the Mississippi 
River where prospective production is 
1,422,000,000 bushels, compared with 
867,000,000 in 1927. 

Corn condition is below average in 
most other States, except Oklahoma, | 
Texas, Maryland, Virginia, Utah, and| 
Colorado, but prospective production is | 
generally above last year. 

Oats Much Improved. 

Oats.—The condition of oats has im- 
proved greatly during the past month, ! 
and is now reported at 84.8 per cent of | 
normal, compared with 79.9 on July 1,| 
748 a year ago, and 78.2 the 10-year 
average. This improved condition is re- 
flected in the production outlook, which 
shows an increase of 122,000,000 bushels, 
or more than 9 per cent since July 1. 
The forecast on that date was 1,320,000,- 
000 bushels. The forecast as of August 
1 is 1,442,000,000 bushels. The greater 
part of this increase occurs in the North 
Central States where the condition of 
all crops has shown marked improve- 
ment. 


Bariey.—The condition of barley on 
August 1 was 86.5 compared with 81.3 
on July 1, and 79.0 per cent, the 10- 
year average. This condition forecasts 
a prospective yield of 28.1 bushels, which 
is above the five-year average and in- 
dicates a record total production of 344,- 
000,000 bushels. The increase in the 
prospective production from 303,000,000 
bushels as forecast on July 1 is largely 
due to the great improvement in the 
North Central States, particularly Wis- 


on August 5. 


Secretary West to Make Inspection Trip | 
Of Projects Under His Jurisdiction | 


Re 


[Continued fro 


The Riverton project will 
be visited the next day, and on August 
8, oil fields adjacent to the Casper-Alcova 
project will be inspected. 

Commissioner Mead, who recently re- 
turned from a six weeks’ inspection of 
the construction work on the Federal 
irrigation projects, in a statement made 
public August 9, stated that the inspec- 


tion “brought out the valuable work be- 
ing done by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in completing the development of dis- 
tricts where all previous work has been | 
carried out by private enterprise.” The} 
full text of Dr. Mead’s statement follows: 
“Six weeks’ inspection of the construc- 
tion work now going on on Federal Rec- 
lamation projects brought out the valu- 
able work being done by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in completing the deveiop- 
ment of districts where all previous 
work had been carried out by private en- 
terprise, and where the pioneer develop- 
ers were unable to build all the works 
required, to supply irrigators’ needs or 
conserve all of the available water. 
In this development private enterprise | 
was unable to obtain the funds to give 
all the water needed or to completely 
utilize the flood flow of the streams 
where irrigation was taking place. 





Dam and Reservoir 
In Utah Is Visited 


The first of the projects visited was 
the dam and reservoir being built at 
Echo, Utah. This reservoir is built to 
store the flood waters of the Weber 
River. This stored water is not being 
applied to new lands, but is being pur- 
chased by farmers living under existing 
canals, to give them more water for late 
irrigation. The average amount pur- 
chased is about one acre-foot for each 
acre of land, whereas it takes about 
three acre-feet .for complete irrigation. 
This added one-third to the water sup- 
ply of these farmers will, in most years, 
double the yield of their crops and en- 
able them to grow higher-priced crops. 
It will result in intensive agriculture and 
greater certainty of a crop each year. 


In order to build this reservoir it was 
necessary to move several miles of .the 
track of the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
expenditure for this and for the dam was 
greater than could have been provided 
for by a bond issue, and no private en- 
terprise could have brought together the 
thousand or more farmers who are now 
stockholders in this project. It was their 
confience in the Government that led 
them to contract for this water under a 
guarantee that is made certain by hav- 
ing behind it about 70,000 acres of highly 
improved land. 


At Kittitas, in the State of Washing- 
ton, the Government is building a high- 
line canal to reach lands above all of 
the existing irrigation districts, and to 
provide additional water for canals that 
in the past have suffered from shortages 
during the latter part of the year. To 
do this the Government is spending $11,- 
000,000, a sum that the irrigators them- 
selves could not have raised through any 
bond issue. Part of the work is the 
building of a reservoir to store the flood 
waters, and the whole development is 
part of a comprehensive scheme intended 
to utilize to the fullest extent the waters 
of the Yakima River. Here the repay- 
ment of the money spent by the Gov- 
ernment is guaranteed by a contract 
which makes this debt a first mortgage 
on all the lands of the project. The 
value of land and of water are both 
shown by the fact that on some of the 
lands under existing irrigation works, 
and which have an adequate water sup- 


an acre, 


Water Supply Not Enough 
| To Meet Communities’ Needs 


ernment is doing to rescue imperiled 
communities and save the agriculture 
and civiliaztion that has been built up 
under private enterprise, which had an 
uncertain or inadequate water supply, is 
shown at Gooding, Idaho. Many years 
ago an irrigation canal and reservoir on 
Wood River was built to irrigate 80,000 
acres of land. Experience showed that 
the land was unusually fertile, and that 
where there was ample water, agricul- 
ture was very profitable. As a result, 
the towns of Gooding, Fairfield, Sho- 
shoni, Hazelton and Eden, sprang up, 
with banks, stores and handsome resi- 
dences, but as more and more land was 
brought under irrigation it was found 
that the water supply was not sufficient 
to meet the needs, and the seasons in- 
creased in which there were shortages 
which brought disaster to many of the 
farmers. Court action ruled out part 
of the land, but not enough to enable 
the project to be a success, and further 
restriction meant business disaster in 
the towns. 


Now the Government is building a 
canal from Snake River to bring to this 
community the water stored in the Amer- 
ican Falls reservoir, which holds 1,700,- 
000 acre-foot. On this project, about 
half the water needed will come from 





consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. In the States named im- 
provement in condition during the past 
month ranged from 9 to 12 points, 

Rye Below 1927 Condition. 

Rye: The preliminary estimate of yield 
per acre of rye is 12.2 bushels, compared 
to 15.9 bushels in 1927, and 13.6 bushels, 
the five-year average. The rye crop 
shared the generally favorable weather 
for small grains and a total production 
of 43,274,000 bushels is forecast by the 
August 1 condition, compared to 39,300,- 
000 bushels indicated by the July 1 con- 
dition and 58,000,000 bushels harvested in 
1927, and 63,800,000 bushels, the five- 
year average. The quality of rye is uni- 
formly good and is reported as 88,6 per 
cent for the United States compared with 
92.2 a year ago. 

Buckwheat: The first report of condi- 
tion of buckwheat for the year shows 
84.2 per cent, compared with 85 a year 
ago, and 87.1, the 10-year average. The | 
yield of 18.3 bushels is indicated by the | 
condition, which on the estimated ‘acre- 
age would produce 15,409,000 bushels, 
compared with 16,000,000 bushels in 1927, 
and 13,700,000 bushels, the five-year av- 
erage. The acreage of buckwheat’ is es- 
timated at 840,000 acres compared with 





ap 823,000 acres in 1927, 
4 


the original supply. The remainder will 
be brought in from Snake River, and 
will enable the lands hitherto denied 
wate by court order to be again brought 
under irrigation. The effect of this on 
the morale of that region has been mar- 
velous. Settlers who had abandoned their 
farms kave returned to them, stores that 
had been boarded up are being reopened. 
This is a year of ample water supply. 
Crops are everywhere good, and if the 
water can be brought to the lands be- 
fore another year of disastrous drought 
occurs, the 80,000 acres on the Gooding 
project will be among the most valuable 
lands in Idaho. 


Vale Project in Oregon 
Saves Irrigation District 


The Vale project in Oregon, now being 
built, rescued the Warm Springs Irriga- 
tion District. Settlers of that district 
had exhausted their money and their 
credit. Several hundred thousand dol- 
lars expenditure was needed to rebuild 
the canals, and inaugurate a drainage 
scheme that would reclaim lands which 
had been made unprofitable by seepage. 
The Government bought a part of the 
surplus storage of this project and is 
using it to irrigate additional lands, but 
the main benefits of this work have come | 
from the rescuing of a community al- 


clamation W ork, Indian Reservation and National Park 
To Be Visited by Head of the Interior Department. 


ply, the returns this year have been $40 


Another example of what the Gov- | 
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Livestock 


: : cad 
| Tuberculin Test Administered to Total 
OF 10,826280 Cattle Within 12 Months 


Grain Varies Widely 


| Production costs of agricultural com- 
modities vary widely in different sec- 
tions of the country, as shown by a re- 
cent survey, the Department of Agricul- 
ture stated August 9. The Department 
stated that wheat production costs on 
| 3,119 farms ranged from $1.06 per bushel 
| in the Western States to an average of 
| $1.51 per bushel in the South Atlantic 
States for the 1927 crop. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The cost of producing corn on 4,778 
farm for the 1927 crop average 70 cents 
per bushel; wheat on 3,119 farms, $1.18 
per bushel; and oats on 3.590 farms, 54 
cents per bushel. These average cost 
figures are not applicable to total grain 
crops produced last year and relate only 
to the farms covered by the survey. 

Corn production costs on these farms 
ranged from an average of 57 cents per 
bushel in the West North Central States 
to 85 cents a bushel in the North Atlantic 
States. Yield per acre for the 4,778 
farms average 33 bushels, and the aver- 
age area was 40 acres. The largest sin- 
gle item of cost was land rent, which 


m Page 1.) 


ready on the ground, where the people 
would have had to abandon their homes 
and move away had it not been for the 
Government’s action. 

The Owyhee propect, which is the cost- 
liest project yet undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment, will bring under irrigation 
about 70,000 acres of new land, but this 
land could have waited, and probably 
would have waited for reclamation, had 
it not been for the plight of about 50,- 
000 acres, in districts begun by private 
enterprise, and which are settled and a| 
large part of the land irrigated. These 
districts have become involved in finan- 
cial difficulties owing to the fact that 
they have to be irrigated by pumping 
and the pumping charges have risen 
with the costs of labor and material, 
until they are now greater than agri- 
culture will stand. The Government 
works will enable all these settled dis- 
C-cts 2 be terigated, by gravity. | 

eclamation, therefore, has taken on 
the aspect of a coordinator in develop-|#VeTaged $5.91 ber acre. 
ment, completing work begun by private} Wheat production costs on 3,119 farms 
enterprise building the storage works|Tranged from $1.06 per bushel 





farms from either being abandoned or| The average yield 
cultivated under conditions of discour- | farms was 18 bush 
agement and loss to their owners. area 63 acres, 


| 


| 


Record for Year Ending June 30 Is More Than a Million | 


Above Figure of Previous Record. 


During the year ending June 30, 1928,|356 and containing 2,265,938 cattle were 


the bovine tuberculin test was adminis- 


tered to a total of 10,826,280 cattle, ac: | 


cording to an announcement made public 
on August 9 by Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, of 
the Department of Agriculture. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Dr. Mohler, whe is Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, announced that dur- 


ing the year ending June 30 the tuber- 
culin test was administered to a total of 


10,826,280 cattle, or more than a million | 


in excess of the largest previous record. 
In October, 1927, and ‘1 March, May 


and June, 1928, the cooperating State | 


and Federal forces tested more than 1,- 
000,000 cattle in each month. 
On July 1, 1928, herds numbering 169,- 


single item of cost, averaging $6.28 per 
acre. 

Oat-growing costs on 3,590 farms 
ranged from 50 cents a bushel in the 
West North Central States to an average 


V in the | of 72 cents per bushel in the South At- 
necessary to the complete conservation of | Western States to an average of $1.51 |lantic States. 


| available land and water, and rescuing | per bushel in the South Atlantic St 


Yields for all farms aver- 


ates. | aged 34 bushels per acre, the area re- 
per acre for all the | ported to oats averaging 26 acres. Land 
els, and the average | rent, the largest item of cost, averaged 
Land rent was the largest | $5.61 per acre, 


; test, and many of these are in modified 
| accredited areas. 





fully accredited as tuberculosis free, hav- 
ing passed two or more tests. This is| 
an increase of 38,380 accredited herds| 
in one year. 

In addition, 15,968,714 cattle in 1,961 
113 herds have passed 


7 2 


one successful | 


On July 1 there were 
2,290,752 herds containing 21,418,977! 
cattle under State and Federal super-| 
vision for eradication of tuberculosis, or 
slightly more than one-third of all the 
cattle in the country. More than 3,000,- 
000 cattle are on the waiting list for 
testing. 

The greater part of the tuberculin 
testing is now being done under the 
group or area plan. “Modified accredited 
areas,” in which all cattle have been 
tested, reactors removed, and infection 
reduced to not more than one-half of 1} 
per cent, included 527 counties, parts of 
two counties, and 21 townships. In 153) 
other counties all cattle have been tested 
once, reactors removed, but the infec- 
tion not yet reduced to the required mini- 
mum. Area work is under way in more | 
than 400 additional counties, so that! 
progress has been made in 1.119 counties, | 
or more than one-third of all counties in 
the United States. 





Retail Trade During July 
Is Found to Be Improved 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

were less than usual. After adjustment 
for seasonal variations trade in July was 
sustained at a higher level than in June. 

Department store sales were larger 
than in July of last year in all sections 
of the country, except in the Philadelphia 
and Cleveland Federal reserve districts, 
The largest increases were reported in 


| the Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and 


San Francisco Federal reserve districts. 
Of the total number of department stores 
reporting, 231 showed increases and 247 


reported decreases. 

Percentage changes in the amount of 
sales between July, 1927, and July, 1928, 
(Col. A), with the number of stores re- 
porting (Col. B), are given in the fol- 
lowing table: A B 

Boston 74 

40 

79 

26 

38 

27 

54 

18 

14 

17 

19 

72 
478 
Mail-order houses, +22.1 (2 houses); 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 

Richmond 

Atlanta ..... 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis 

Kansas City 

Dallas 

San Francisco ...... 


five-and-ten-cent stores, +6.2 (8 chains). 
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Co All Owners of 
DODGE BROTHERS MOTOR CARS 
-PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


by 
WALTER P. CHRYSLER. 


You, more than anyone else, are entitled to 
know the purpose behind our recent 
acquisition of the assets and facilities of 


Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


products. 





ization of exceptional ability. 


We intend that these facilities shall be utilized 
to increase the value and quality in Dodge 
Brothers cars and Graham Brothers Trucks 


and Motor Coaches. 


We have secured, in addition, a dealer 
organization that has always been recognized 
as one of the finest in the industry. 


We have secured, moreover, that which 


For upon that purpose depends the secu- 
rity of your investment in Dodge Brothers 


In acquiring Dodge Brothers, Inc. for the 
Chrysler Corporation, we have secured one 
of the largest and most modern automobile 
factories in the world and with it an organ- 


It is our intention to deserve the continued 
loyalty of this group of substantial, progres- 
sive merchants by making it possible for 
them to enjoy increasing prosperity through 
the sale of Dodge Brothers products. 


transcends in importance either Dodge 
Brothers superb plant equipment or Dodge 


Brothers splendid dealer organization. For 


we have become the lawful heritors ot 


implies. 


fidelity. 


Dodge Brothers Good Name, with all the 
solemn obligation which that inheritance 


We have become the trustees of Dodge 
Brothers good faith to their customers, and 
it is Our purpose to execute that trust with 


The priceless identity of all Dodge Brothers 


Value and Dependability. 


products will be preserved—as well as the 
sound policies that have made the words 
Dodge Brothers synonymous with Honest 


Dodge Brothers Works will continue to 
produce Dodge Brothers Motor Cars and 
Graham Brothers commercial vehicles. 
Dodge Brothers dealers will continue to sell 
and service them. 


The men to whose capable support the 
success of the Chrysler Corporation is due, 
unite with me in pledging perpetuation of 
Dodge Brothers ideals, to the end that a 
Good Name may be made still better. 


President Dodge Brothers Corporation 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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Railroads 


SantaFe Railroad 


Authorized to Obtain: 
Bonds for New Issue 


Subsidiary Road to Assume 
Liability. for Payment of | 
Principal and In- 


terest. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe} 
Railway has been authorized by the In-) 
terstate Commerce Commission to pro-| 
cure authentication and delivery of 314,- 
691,000 of California-Arizona lines first} 
refunding mortgage bonds, to be 
held in the company’s treasury subject 
to further order of the Commission. 

At the same time the Commission au- 
thorized the California, Arizona & Sania 
Fe Railway to assume obligation and 
liability with respect to payment of prin- 
cipal and interest of the Bonds. The re- 
port of Division 4, dated July 31 and 
made public August 9, follows in full 

ext: : tet 
: The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe} 
Railway Company, hereinaiter referred) 
to as the Santa Fe, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under sec-! 
tion 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act; 
to issuc $14,691,000 of California- Arizona} 
lines first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
series C; and the California, Arizona & 
Santa Fe Railway Company, hereinafter 
called the California Company, a cor- 
poration organized for the purpose of | 
engaging in transportation by railroad] 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
has by a separate application herein, 
duly applied for authority under that, 
section of the act to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of the bonds. 


Terms of Mortgage. 


Under the terms of section 3 of ar- 
ticle two of the mortgage made March 
1. 1912, by the Santa Fe and the Califor- 
nia Company to the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, trustee, convey-| 
ing certain property of the California 
Company in trust to secure an Issue of 
not exceeding $50,000,000 of California- 
Arizona lines first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, $26,553,000 of the bonds may 
be executed by the Santa Fe and certi- 
fied and redelivered from time to time by! 
the trustee to the Santa Fe whenever! 
the California Company shall have in- 
curred an equal amount of indebtedness 
to the Santa Fe for advances and shall 
have made or caused to be made an 
equal amount of expenditures after 
January 1, 1912, for various capital 
purposes, including additions and beiter-|! 
ments, The mortgage contains a Coven-) 
ant on the part of the California Com-| 
pany that it will pay or cause to be paid 
the principal and interest of every bond 
issued thereunder by the Santa Fe. 

Since January 1, 1912, the Santa Fe, 
which operates the line of the California} 
Company under lease, has advanced to 
the later company the sum of $14,691,- 
$87.23 for additions and betterments, 
and the California Company has exe- 
cuted for delivery to the trustee a reso- 
lution of its board of directors showing 
that it is indebted to the Santa Fe for 
such. advances. It appears that from 
January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1927. 
there was expended on the properties of 
the California Company and not here- 
tofore capitalized, a net amount of $14,- 
745,916.14. 

To reimburse its treasury for the ad- 
vances mentioned and thus provide funds 
for various corporate purposes, the Santa’ 
Fe seeks authority to issue in respect of 
the expenditures indicated $14,691,000 
of California- Arizona lines first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds, series C, and 
the Califotnia Company seeks author- 
ity to assume, pursuant to the provisions 
of the mortgage of March 1, 1912, lia- 
bility in respect of such bonds. 

Redeemable at Premium. 

The proposed bonds will be issued 
under and pursuant to the mortgage 
above described. The coupon _ bonds, 
registrable as to principal in the denomi- 
nations of $1.000, $500, and $100, will 
be dated March 1, 1912, and the regis- 
tered bonds in the denomination of 
$1,000 and multiples thereof will be 
dated as of the daie of issue. They will 
bear interest at the rate of 4'2 per cent, 
per annum, payable semiannually on 
March 1 and September 1, will be re- 
deemable as a whole at the option of 
the California Company on any inter- 
est date at 110 per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest, and will mature March 
1, 1962. 

The Santa Fe state® in 
application that it proposes to sell the 
series-C bonds at not less than 97 per 
cent of par and accrued interest. but as 
no arrangements for their sale have 
been made, ovr order herein will author- 
ize only their authentication and delivery 
and will provide that the bonds shall 
be held by the Santa Fe subject to our 
further order. 

We find that the procurement of au- 
thentication and delivery by the Santa 
Fe of $14,691,000 of California-Arizona 
lines first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
series C, and the assumption of obliga- 
tion and liability by the California Com- 
pany in respect thereof (a) are for law- 
ful objects within their respective cor- 
porate purposes, and compatible with 
the public interest, which are necessary 
and appropriate for and consistent with 
the proper preformance by them of serv- 
ice to the public as common carriers, and, 
which will not impair their ability to 
perform that service and (b) are 
reasonably necessary and appropriate for 
such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


its amended 


Hearing Dates Announced 
In Southwestern Rate Cases 


Several issues Involved.in the Con- 
solidated Southwestern Cases have been} 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for hearing in September. 

The Commission announced, August 
11, that a hearing with respect to rates 
on stoneware will be held September 12 
in Chicago, before Examiner Fuller. 
Hearings on canned goods rates will 
follow, September 13, at Chicago, and 
September 24 at Oklahoma City, before 
Examiner Fuller... ‘ 

On September 18, there will be a hear- 
ing at Chicago before Examiner Fuller 
with respect to class and commodity 
rates for application between Chicago,| 
Zion, North Chicago and Waukegan, IIL, 
and all points in Wisconsin and in the} 
upper Peninsula of Michigan on the one| 
hand, and points in Kansas, Missowi, 
(south of the Missouri river), Oklahoma, | 
Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana (west of! 
the Mississippi river), on the other hand.| 


_— 


{substantially higher 


jof the Mississippi River, there should be 


| north. 


New Rates Ordered on Cement in South 


To End Preference of Certain Shippers 


Present Schedules Found to 


ble in Many of Cases Considered. 


A new distance scale of rates 
has been prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commnrission, effec- 
tive October 80, on cement from 
producing points in the Kansas gus 
belt, Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, | 
Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, and 


Kentueky. to destinations in Lovisi- jtance basis of rates is prescribed through-| tions subject 


ana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, 

The first part of the Commis- 
sion’s report was printed in the is- 
of August 8 ‘and 9 The full 

text coneludes: 

The Missouri Pacific scale approxi- | 
mates, for distances up to 350 miles, 
110 per cent of western cement 
Scale IV rates, which apply in the 
western portions of Oklahoma, Kan-| 
sas, Nebraska, and Texas and in eastern 
Colorado and Wyoming. Scale IV is ap- 
proximately 20 per cent higher than } 
Scale III. For distances beyond 350 
miles, the Missouri Pacific scale is gen- 
erally lower than 110 per cent of Scale 
IV, and for distances beyond 700 miles 
it approximates Seale ITI. It is sug- 
gested as a basis which would preserve 
the carriers’ present aggregate revenue 
from the cement traffic in question. The 
scale suggested by the Texas & Pacific 
:s substantially higher than that sug- 
gested by the Missouri Pacific, and is 
admittedly constructed so as to clear, as | 
neatly as may be, the intrastate rates | 
that applied in Texas prior to the recent | 
revising of such rates. 

Each scale suggested by the carriers is | 
than western ce- | 
ment Seale III at 100 miles, and pro- | 
gresses much more srapidly up to 400 
miles, but more slowly beyond that dis- 
tance. 

At 


sues 


the argument the southwestern 
lines contended that under no circum- 
stances should the rates here attacked 
be reduced to a basis less than 110 per 
cent of the scale prescribed within south- 
ern territory in Southern Cement Rates, 
132 I. C. C. 427. This scale averages | 
slightly less than Scale III, but the rate 

of progression is different. We there} 
pointed out, at page 456, that by reason 

of the character of the increase during 

Federal control, the ‘western cement | 
scales had been thrown out of line, and | 
that this disarrangement had been ac- | 
centuated by the subsequent general per- 
centage changes, As a result, we found | 
that the western cement scales are now | 
disproportionately high for short dis- | 
tances and disproportionately low for 
long distances, “Inasmuch as southern 
territory is not closely associated with 
western trunk-line territory” we saw no 
reason why this irregularity should not ! 
be corrected in the scale prescribed for 

southern territory, and proceeded ac- 

cordingly. The situation here presented, 

however, is quite different, for the west- 

ern cement scales have gradually been 

extended over the portion of western | 
territory east of the Rocky Mountains, 

so that the rates to Arkansas and Loui- | 
siana Constitute exceptions to a generally 

prevailing adjustment. Conceding that | 
the rate of progression in Scale III is | 
somewhat defective, we are not per- 

suaded that this is a matter of major 

importance, so far as the revenues of 

the carriers are concerned, and if any 

readjustment is desirable it should be | 
general and not confined to the rates into | 
Louisiana and Arkansas. The carriers 

have not as yet asked that we give this | 
matter such general reconsideration in 

all parts of western territory where the | 
cement scales now apply. 


Rates Are Also Attacked 


From Many Producing Points 


On brief the southwestern lines con- 
tend and argue at length that the only 
question here presented is one of undue 
preference and prejudice as between Ada | 
and the Kansas gas belt, on the one | 
hand, and various other shipping 
pomts on the other hand. This is a mis- 
conception of the issues. The rates are 
also attacked as unreasonable not only 
from Ada and points im the Kansas gas 
belt, but also from many other produc- 
ing points, including the Birmingham dis- 
trict and Spocari. 

In this connection there is little or no 
evidence in defense of the present rates 
from points east of the Mississippi River 
to the destination territory, and it is 
abundantly shown thet many of the rates 
from the Birminghain district are on a/ 
basis relatively higher than applies from | 
other shipping points, particularly those | 
in the St. Louis district and New Or- 
leans. Certain southwestern lines, how- 
ever, particularly those operating from 
Texas to Louisiana and Arkansas, urge 
thay to any scale prescribed herein as 
reasonable, especially from points east 





added an arbitrary for the river crossing. 
No southeastern or Mississippi valley 
lines that are defendants herein, except 
the Frisco, which serves the Birmingham 
district, advocate such a basis, and all 
of the shippers, except certain of the 
Kansas gas belt interests, are opposed | 
to such an arbitrary, 
It does not appear that any of the| 
rates now applying on cement from pro- | 
ducing points on one side of the Missis- | 
sippi River to destinations on the other 
side include an arbitrary for the river 
crossing. Complainants and interveners 
opposing such an arbitrary direct atten- 
tlon to the fact that in none of the re- 
cent cases in which rates on cement! 
have been prescribed within or between | 
central, western and southern territories | 
have arbitraries been prescribed for | 
crossing the Ohior or Missouri Rivers, or | 
the Mississippi River, Thebes, Il. and | 
Western Cement Rates, 48 I. C.| 

C. 201; Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
B. & Q. R. R. Co, 81 1.0. 6. 1; 
Girardeau Portland Cement Co. v. B. & 
0. R. 30, 95 I. C. C. 632; Kosmos | 
Portland Cement Co. v. I. C. R. R. ee] 
| 


*¢.,! 
Cape | 


115 I. C. C. 561. In the first case above 
cited the carriers operating in western 
trunk-line territory contended that to any 
scale of distance rates prescribed for ap- 
plication in that territory there should 
be added arbitravies for crossing the Mis- 
sissippi River and Lake Michigan. The | 
southwestern lines make a similar con- | 
tention here, but it rests upon no stronger 
grounds than have been presented in the 
cases above cited, except for the fact 
that arbitraries for the lower Mississippi 
River crossings have quite generally been 
approved on other traffic. Mileage for | 
Mississippi Crossings, 93 1. C. C. 462.1 
If, however, the same scale is prescribed 
from points in the lower rated south- | 
eastern territory to destinations in Ar-4 


| such lines upon evidence of the financial 


| applied from all mills of complainants 
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Rates 


Be Unfair and Unreasona-' 
| 


Decisions 


Decided July 26, 192s. 
of certain 

and rates on 

in -earloads,. from 


al, 
Establishment 
; through routes 
grain produets, 


grain 
Defendants also urge that, if a dis- | 


to transit 


complainant found or 
sirable. 

|No, 18664.—1Tlolmquist 
Company v. 
Company et al. 
Finding in original report, 


pendent short lines. This has not been not necessary 
done in other cases where we have pre- 
scribed cement scales in western trunk- 
line and southwestern territories, but it| 
was done in Southern Cement Rates, 
supra, where a uniform arbitrary of 2} 
cents per 100 pounds was allowed for 


Lumber & 


No similar |lawtul, affirmed on reconsideration. 
jaration awarded, 
| No, 19031.—B. F. Hurst et al. v. 
ley Traction Company et al. 
July 25, 1928. 


condition of these carriers. 
evidence is to be found in the present 
record, which does not disclose what 
short lines, if any, are entitled to a 
higher basis of rates, | 


T rates nat a F 

he rates herein prescribed should be | stations oh the Bole. Valley 
|Company found not unreasonable, 
\justly discriminatory or unduly 
|cial. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 19107 H. 


and interveners seeking affirmative re- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 


in rate cases made public 
August 9 by the Interstate Commerce 
; kansas and Louisiana as is prescribed; Commission are summarized as follows: 
from points in the Southwest to the same | No, 18598.—D. A. Stickell & Sons, Tne. \ 
destinations, it is our opinion that suffi- | 
| cient allowance will have been made for 
| the river crossings without the addition ! 
of any special arbitraries. 


Western Maryland Railway Company et 


Establishment of certain | 
other through routes and rates sought by 
de- 


Fuel 
Chicago & Alton Railroad) No, 19449.—American Zine Products Com- | C°COanut husk fiber, 
Decided July 10, 1928, } 
136 1. C. 
522, that carload rates on coal from Spadra | 
jand North Spadra, Ark., to Rockford, Il.) in carloads, from Greencastle, Ind, to New 
were unreasonable but not otherwise un-| york, N.Y. 1 


Boise Val- 
Decided | 


Class and commodity rates to and from} 
Traction | den, 


Cement 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 

et al. Decided July 23, 1928. 

Rates on crushed stone Croofing gran- 
, jules) and erushed slate froma Gladhill and 
,|Slate Fill, Pa., to Mrie, Pa., on interstate 
movements found not unreasonable, Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 19443.—Merchants’ and Afanufacturers’ 
Traflic Bureau et al. Vv. IN ansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railway Cornpany et al. 
Decided July 23, 1928. 

Rate on glass sand, in carloads, from 
Pacific, Mo., to Sapulpa and Okmulgee, 
Okla.,, found not unreasonable. Rate on 
\like traffic from Guion, Ark., to Sapulpa 
and Okmulgee found not unreasonable, but 
unduly prejudicial Undue prejudice or- 
dered removed. 


additional 
and 
central 
territory to eastern and southern destina- 
: arrangements 
out the territory under consideration, ar-| Hagerstown, Md., found desirable in the| 
bitraries should be added where the hauls | public interest. 
are in whole or in part over certain inde- 


at 


} pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 


Cc. pany et al. Decided Julw 17, 1928. 
Rates on zine sheets, plates and strips, 
, and Philadelphia, 


Pa., found 


Rep-!not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


| Complaint dismissed. 

No, 19504.—Stoll Oi] Refining 
St. Louis Southwestern tailway Com- 
pany et al, Decided July 26, 1928, 
Rate on gasoline, in carloads, from Cam- 

Eldorado, Pearson, and 


Company v. 


prejudi- | Louisville, Ky., found not wnreasonable or | 


iotherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


Smackover, 
un-| Ark., and Fowler and Shreveport, La. to | Of sxaspension vacated ass to such ratings. 


AvtHornizep Srarements ONLY 
WVirnort COMMENT BY 


PUBLISHED 


” Ars PRESENTED 


Herein, Brix 


Tues UNtrep Srates DAILy 


Bond Issues 


v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
(Company et al. Decided July 23, 1928. 
Rates applicable om second-hand pine 
lumber, in carloads, froma Cement, Okla., to 
Spaulding, and Herma, Ark,, and Harmon, 
|Sarepta, Fortuna, and Haynesville, La., 
jand from Wewoka, Okla. to Spaulding, 
| Ark., and Harmon, Tua... found unreason- 
able. Reasonable rate for the future pre- 
| Scribed from Cement, Ok1Ia., to Ilarmon, La. 
Reparation awarded. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3048.—Hay, straw, execelsior, and other 
| Cormmodities between Official territory and 
| southern points. 
| 1. Proposed increasea 


rates on 


ities between official territory and southern 
|points found not justified. Suspended 
; schedules ordered canceled without prej- 
judice to the application of class rates on 
| such commodities based on the ratings 
thereon in southern classification approved 
in this proceeding. 

| 2. Proposed increase«d 


‘= ratings @p 
fodder, corn 


husks, corn stalks, 
flax shives, rice hulls, 
pine needles, sea 


straw, 
peanut hull fiber, 


grass, sea moss, and sea 
and less than carloads, 
| celsior, in carloads, in 

jtiom found not justified. 


and on wood ex=- 
Suspended sched- 


| the Publication of ratimgs on such com- 
| modities herein approved. 

3. Proposed increased ratings on moss, 
‘in carloads, wood excelsior, in less than 
|carloads, and palm or palmetto fiber, in 
carloads and less than carloads, in south= 
ern classification found justified. Order 


4. 


rates 


Proposed cancellation of commodity 
on moss, in carloads, from New 


F. Watson Company v. No. 19663.—Magnolia Petroleum Company! Orleans, La, to destinations in official terri- 





How 
Far 


Should 
Business 


“These, Too, Will Repay 
Careful Reading” 


“Research or Liquidation?” by 
Charles Belknap, discusses the 
best weapon of businesses which 
are feeling increasing competition, 
“The Story of Krupp’s,” by Henry 
Albert Phillips, is a grim drama 
of Steel, with a startling peace 
time denouement. “What Will the 
Mississippi Bills Do for the 
South?” answers questions which 
concern all of Business, “When 
Is a Business Worthwhilez’, by 
Henry Ford, is a penetrating dis- 
cussion which challenges some of 
the deepest-rooted traditions of 
business, 


Tf vour newsstand’s supply of 
THE sMAGAZINE OF BUSI- 
NESS for August is exhausted, 
why not write for a copy? 


| “No. 
Decided July 27, 1928. | 
hay, } 
straw, excelsior, and other similar commod- | 


| 
hay, } 


weed, in carloads |} 
southern classifica | 


jules ordered canceled without prejudice to | 
| No, 17623.—Sterling 


tory found justified. Order of suspension 

vacated. 

No, 18580.—National Paper Products Com- 
pany v. New York Central Railroad 
Company et al. Decided July 24, 1928. 
Rates on toilet paper and paper towels, 

in straight or mixed-carloads, from Car- 

thage, N. Y.. to destinations in specified 

States in central, western and southern 

territories. found not unreasonable, but 

unduly prejudicial. Undue prejudice onr- 
dered removed. 

18433—Milne T.umber Company wv. 

Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 

Railway Company et al, Decided July 23, 

1928, 


Demurrage and reconsignment charges 


; Collected on interstate shipments of lhurm- 


ber found to have been applicable except 

as toan admitted owercharge on one ship 

ment, Refund of the overcharge directec 
and complaint dismissed, 

No. 2009)—Page & Hill Co vy. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
et al. Decided July 25, 1928, 

Rate charged On @ carload of poles from 
Ione, Wash, treated in transit at Min- 
nesota Transfer, Minn., and forwarded to 
Blackburn, Mo., found inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate found not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. Refund of overcharges 
directed. Complaint dismissed, 

Oil & Refining 
pany v. Midland Valley Railroad 
pany. Decided July 25, 1928, 
Claims for reparation on shipments of 

easinghead gasoline from Glenpool, Okla., 

to Wichita and Arkansas City, Kans., 
found barred. Complaints dismissed. 

No, 16369 —Portland Traffic and Trans- 
portation Association et al. v. Oreg~on- 


Com- 
Com- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.3 


lay With Styler 


“Style and Business” 
by Henry Eckhardt 


Can business bucka style? 


?’——or make one ? 


Ts style all the buyer 


wants? This style movement has not burst onus overnight. To- 
day style has grown from an immpersonal “it’” of years ago into the 
grand lady of business, whose character can be sketched with fair 
accuracy. If your business needs a tonic, read “Style and Bus- 


iness.” 


“After All, This is a World 


for Well People” 
by Wallace Meyer 


New models and spare parts canbe had for any machine but the 


human one. 


Corporations are learning that it costs less to keep 


an important executive alert and healthy than to replace hirm when 
worn out. Here is another sparkling contribution from the author 


of “What Indeed Is an Old 


Man?” 


**Air Pioneering” 


The Government's Contribution to the Future of Commercial 


Aviation. 


What the United States Government has done and is 


doing to foster this acceptance of air transit, and to develop our 
new tool of comunerce, is told by Herbert EX oover for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Harry S. New for the Post Office Department, 
Major General Mason M. Patrick for the Army, and Comamander 
E. E. Wilson for the Navy. : 
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Public Utilities 


Conventions of Utilities in Kansas 


Said to Result in Valuable Publicity 


Official Discusses 
Attention in Press 
States Space Was Devoted to 


Views of Leaders of 
Industry. 


Publication of excerpts from the | 


transcript of testimony of H. Lee 

Jones, director of the Information 

Bureau of Kansas Public Service 

Companies, on June 27, before the 

Federal Trade Commission in its in- 

vestigation of public utilities, was 

begun in the issue of August 8. It 
concludes as follows, together with 
excerpts from the transcript of 
testimony of John C. Mellett, for- 
merly director of the Indiana Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Informa- 

tion, on June 28: 

Q. Is it true that they have taken | 
stories from the Utilogram and sent | 
them throughout the State without any 
suggestion from your office? A. Asso- 


ciated Press men in Topeka were on the 
* mailing list of the Utilogram, and a few} have been several 


schedule of what was about to happen 
in Rotary Clubs, chambers of commerce, 
and so forth throughout the State. Was 
that for the purpose of securing speak- 
ing engagements on utility subjects. A. 
That was an unfulfilled promise. It was 
agreed to have that done, but it was not 
done. 

Q. A report was made of the visita- 
tion of newspaper editors, and you say 
‘extremely favorable results have come 
from correspondent’s contact with edi- 
tors, complimenting a certain edition of 
their papers, commending their editorial 
policy in certain instances, and the like. 


Such letters have been given prominence | 


in the papers and have created a highly 
desirable form of contact.” A. Yes. 

Q. Here is a statement that 41 em- 
ployes from eight companies operating 
in 15 towns had expressed their willing- 
ness to participate in the work of 
women’s information committee. 
such a committee formed? A. It was. 

Q. How long did it continue io oper- 
ate? A. It is still in operation except 
that its activities Ihave been enlarged. 

Q. This was formed in 1924? A. Yes. 

Q. How have its activities been en- 
larged and to include what? A. There 
companies bringing 


stories, I do not recall how many, were | their women employes together in com- 


lifted from the Utiliogram by the Asso- 


ciated Press without 
from us and sent out on their merits 
as news. 

Q. We will see. I wonder if you will | 
be in a position to give us any copies } 
of the very material that you have turned 
over to the Associated Press and to 
which you have referred here? A. The 
stories have largely had to do with the 
sessions of the conventions of the Kan- 
sas Public Seryice “Association and con- 
ventions of the telephone industry in 


Kansas, all of which were of sufficient | 


import to be covered by the Associated 
Press. 

Q. I wish you would look at this docu- 
ment marked 3079 and tell me if that 
is one of the articles that went out to 
the Associated Press, that appeared in 
30 State papers as an A. P. dispatch? 
A. It is one of the few which we felt | 
of sufficient interest to offer to the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Q. I did not ask how you felt. I am 
asking what the fact is? A. The fact 
that this story was given to the Asso- 
ciated Press in Topeka and sent by the } 
State editor to 
papers you have indicated there. 

Q. Don’t your minutes of the meeting 
show that that story was used or repro- 
duced in 30 papers of the State as an 
Associated Press dispatch? A. Yes. 

Q. All right. That starts out by 
stating that one person out of every 
six in Kansas is wholly or in part de- 

endent on the operation of electric 
fights, street railway, gas and telephone 
companies, as revealed today by figures 
for 1927 reported by the State companies 
to the Kansas Public Service Associa- 
tion. Then you get in the list of stock- 
holders, the amount of taxes paid, and 
the number of. people employed, the sum 
to which purchases by utility companies 
come, bringing the total spetn in Kan- 
sas last year to slightly less than $22,- 
000,000? A. Yes. 

Q. Was it beneficial to your compa- 
nies and your clients in some way to 
have it conveyed to the public that the 
facts were as stated there? A. That is 
a matter for speculation. I cannot say 
definitely. 


Planned Schedule 
Of Events of Civic Clubs 


Q. If you do not want to say defi- 
nitely I am not going to press you on 
it? A. I hope it was _ beneficial. 

Q. That was why you turned that 
thing over to the Associated Press, 
wasn’t it, in the hope of benefiting your 
people? A. That was actually a survey 
covering a year. I take the only such 
survey of the matters enumerated herein 


that has been made since I have had any: 


connection with the organization. 


Q. To lapse into the vernacular, 
wouldn't it help to put your companies in 
right in Kansas? A. Not unless any 
other purely factual statement might be 
beneficial to the company. To my mind, 
and I think you will agree with me, this 
simple statement of facts was taken from 
@ survey made by our erganization. 


Q. How long have you known this 
editor who sent this item out for you ? 
A. I cannot recall just now whether it 
was Mr. Grant or some other of the As- 
sociated Press men in Topeka, but I have 
known all of the Associated Press men 
there except one for a number of years 
before I came into this work, having 
served with them as a newspaperman on 
Topeka papers. 

Q. Is one of the values of these con- 
ventions due to the fact that you have 
in reporting the conventions reproduced 
in the newspapers what the economic 
views are which are held by the leaders 
of the industry and expressed in the con- 
vention? A. Are you asking me if that 
is one of the advantages of holding con- 
ventions? 

Q. Yes. A. I think it is, 

Q. Is that one of the reasons why you 
make an effort to secure wide publicity 
for the convention? A. One of the rea- 
sons, perhaps. There are other reasons. 

Q. You decided you would keep a 


Decisions in Rate Cases 


Handed Down by I..C. C. 


[Continued from Page 6.} 
Washington Railroad and Navigation 
Company et al. Decided July 25, 1928. 
Finding in former report herein, 142 I- 

C. C, 127, that the rates on binder twine, 
in carloads, from Portland, Oreg., to points 
in Washington, Idaho and Montana were 
unreasonable, modified upon reconsidera- 
tion. Reasonable rates prescribed for the 
future. 

No. 19792.—J. A. Folger & Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. Decided July 26, 1928. 
Rate on roasted cOffee, in carloads, from 

Kansas City, Mo., fo Oklahoma City, Okla., 

found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 19992—Cincinnati Builders Supply 
Company et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company et al. Decided July 
24, 1928. 

Rates on coal, in earloads, from points 
in Kentucky, West Virginia, and Virginia 
to Bridgetown and Cheviot, Ohio, found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Wo. 20344—-Mason Fibre Company v. New 
Orleans & Northeastern Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided July 25, 1928. 

Rate on wall fibreboard, in carloads, 
tfrom.kaurel,Miss:> to Lake Charles, Ta., 
found ‘unreasonable. Reasonable rate pre- 

scribed ani reparation awarded, 


pany organizations, all of which go to 


any suggestion | make the State women’s committee. They | 


are given to meeting weekly or monthly 
and studying the problems of the utility | 
industry. 


| Holdings by F ederal 
Of Discoure 


Consolidated Statement for 
Principal Changes at 


| 
The consolidated statement of condi- 
| tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on | 
| August 8, made public by the Federal | 
| Reserve Board August 9 shows de- 
creases for the week of $24,500,000 in 
holdings of discounted bills, of $4, - - 
000 in bills bought in open market, 
ernment securities, am 
of $77,900,000 in member bank reserve 
deposits, and an increase of $14,900,000 
in Federal reserve note circulation, ‘and | 


whatever number of } a nominal decline im cash reserves. Total | $1,500,000 at San Francisco, 


bills and securities -were $32,300,000 be- 
low the amount held on August ii 

' The principal changes in holdings of 

| discounted bills were decreases of $21,- 

| 300,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
Chicago and $10,500,000 at New York, 
and increases of $8, 800, 000 at San Fran- 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ..... 


Gold redemption fund with U.S. Treasury ....... 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 


Gold and gold certificates held by teens... 


Total gold reserves ACUTE tee brabus 


Reserves other thamd Sold ............ 2 2 = oe eeeeees 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash .. 
Bills discounted: 

i Sec. by U. S. Government wheecnenvns 
Other bills discounted . (steer 


Total bills discounted ..........-.. 
Sills bought in opem market . 


U. S. Government securities: 
Ones v.55. Pee 
Treasury notes | ° Susi eabe ea 

| Certificates of indebtedness haa 

Total U. S. Government securities 7 
COEROE GROUTIUR eae ik cack ciscinctea go's 


Total bills and securities ......... 
Due from foreign banks ............. 
Uncollected items a 
| BURR ORMOOE Coon a cekavriemiconee 
All other resourceS 2... csesesees 
Total resources 
LIABILITIES: 
F. R. notes in actual circulation ...... 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account ..... 
Government meee hin Nae 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits . 
Total deposits Viihuwacca 
Deferred availability ‘items Chaeea eke 
Capital paid In... - <... 
Surplus ... 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities ais 
Ratio of total reserves ‘to ‘deposit ‘and 
liabilities combined .. 
Contingent liability on bills purchased 
correspondents 


for 


and August 1, 1928, and August 10, 1927, 
NEW YORK—45 BANKS. 


Loans and discounts—Total’........... 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 

Secured by stocks and bonds........ 

All other loans amd discounts .........-. 
Investments—Total = 


U. S. Government securities ....... 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with F. R. bank ...........- 

Cash in vault ... ats 

Net demand deposits - 

Time deposits ... ees 
Government deposits 

Due from banks ........ 

Due to banks ... 
Borrowings from F. 


“R. ban fotal 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
All other . 4 
Loans to brokers ‘and dealers | (secured by 
and bonds): FPor own account . : 
For account of out-of-town banks | 


For account of OGMErs ....:...cccecc os 


Total .... 


On demand . 
On time 2.2.58 


CHIC. AGO—43. B ANKS. 
Loans and investrmments—Total ...... 


Secured by U. S. 

Secured by stock's and bonds ..... 

All other loans amd discounts .......--.-- 
Investments—Total it's 


U. 8 Government securities .... 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with F. R. banks ........... 
Cash in vault .. a 
Net demand deposits” a 
Time deposits .. . aa 
Government deposits | eh 
Due from banks ........ 
Due to banks ... - 
Borrowings from EF. 


| 
| 
= 
| 
| 


Secured by U. 
All other 


S. Government Witen tine 


ai 
Was | 


ER ioie 


‘foreign 


Loans and investmremts—Total ....... 2 2 2 cee eeeeee 


Leans and discounts—Total ......... - - ee eeeevees 


Government cehgnttate i 


R. bank—Total >=. sess 


<> oe 
Committee of Women 
Was Formed in State) 


Material Sent to Editors Previ-| 


ous to Elections on 
Bond Issues. 


Q. Do they supply speakers for wom- 
en’s clubs and meetings where v-omen 
gather? A. I have no knowledge of that. 

Q. Here you have a record of stories 
in the 
other States outside of your own? 
Yes, sir, 

Q. In January, 


| books on utilities. Do you know 
the name of that text book was? 
announcement was very evidently 
mature, 
fruitless. 

Q. Have you ever seen such 
book? A. I have not. 


| Contemplated Visits 
With Officials on Textbooks 


Q. Here is more about efforts 
| place the present text books. 
; connection it appears that Mr. 


pre- 
An effort to obtain a copy was 


a text 


In_ this 
Patten 
agreed to discuss the matter with Goy- 
ernor Paulen, Mr. Kercher to take it up| 
with Mr. Miley and the state printer, | 
| Mr. Walker; Mr. Ripley \ was 3 to see Dr. 


Reserve B hy 
ted Bills Show Decline 


Week of August 8 Reveals 
Chicago anced New York 


beg $4,000,000 at Dallas, and $3,800,- 
| 000 at Atlanta. The System’s holdings 
| of bills bought im open market declined} 


| $4,000,000 and of certificates of indekt-| 


| edness $3,900,000, while holdings of U. 
|S. bonds ‘and Treasury notes remained 
£ | practically unchanged. 

| Federal reserve note circulation shows | 
1 an increase of $4,800,000 at the Federal | 
| Reserve Bank of Cleveland, $2,000,000 
each at Kansas City and Philadelphia, | 


| 900,000 at all Federal reserve banks. 
The following is the Board’s 
; ment of the resources 


| the 12 Federal reserve banks combined, | pality 
and bonds? 


for August 8 and August 1, 1928, 
| August 10, 1927, 
| thousands of dollars: 


8-8-28 
1,107,601 


8-1-28 
1,117,466 
— 


1,G15.882 


1,180,775 
690,048 


1,657 634 
644,942 | 


2,605, 116 
150,042 


2,755. 158 


$3 
56,560 


225,487 | 


1 87,618 | 


1,085, 776 
165,879 


413,105 
175,707 


55,099 
87,677 
68,887 
211,663 
490 
1,463,808 
573 
651,501 
60,115 
8,463 


191,611 
88,913 
139, a0 | 


15,542 
5,000,197 


1,612,690 1,668,488 
2,343,504 
29,970 
9,523 
19,197 
2,402,194 
587,799 
148,009 
238,319 
21,186 


5,000,197 


13,264 


4 ,939,742 
68.6% 


305,018 306,285 


Following is the Board’s ‘statement of condition of the weekly reporting 
member banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago for August 8 


the figures being in thousands of dollars: 


8-1-28 8-10-2 
7,363,653 6,585,0: 26 | 





5,409,792 


36,354 | lowing: 


2,469,448 ° 
2,826,702 


1,869,781 


245,190 
2,462, ‘628 


1,001,211 


56,566 


5,245,809 | 


1,017,981 

5,846 

83,056 

1,152,186 

81,742 

123,645 2 


2O6 
ee 


‘stocks 
. 860,487 
1,549,423 
1,863,974 


928,466 
1,498,299 
1,832,631 


4,259,396 


1,063,670 
1,216,369 
910,290 
4,273,884 3,190,329 
8,304,351 
955,045 


3,360,271 


2,391,369 
913,613 


798,960 
1,939,474 


1,505,300 | 


. 2,053,328 2,064,609 


1,576,698 
16,412 
786,606 
773,680 
487,911 
221,475 
266,436 
185,953 
16,349 
1,235,796 
688,184 
15,950 
166,228 
351,669 
93,020 
71,674 
21,346 


1,568,957 


13,921 
785,534 
769,502 
484,371 


14,450 
798,742 
692,108 
434,174 


221,835 
262,536 
179,966 
16,945 
1,231,811 
679,920 
14,322 
142,828 
347,382 
76,109 


254,970 


260488 
367 674 
8 17 | 


7,400 
917 


179,204 | 


Utilogram being reprinted in 18) 
A. | 


| 1925, you learned at! 
| that time that the N.E.L, A. headquar-! 
ters had announced the preparation of) 
what} 
A. The! 


to re-| 


and $14,-: 


state- | 
and liabilities. of | in Burlington, Kans., where the munici- 


the figures being in; 


8-10-27 | 


41,752 ! 


705,429 


3,008,005 | 
146,158 | 


59, 414 | | Interest on 


4,939,742 | 


058 | Public debt expenditures 


78.4% | Balance COGAY. o.ccceee 


155,453 | 


1 ,54u,z54|the conversion of foreign currency for the 


54 450 | Caechoslovakia (krone) 


| 
| 


5 | Canad. 








| Japan 


|Mexico (peso) .... % 


Securities 


Jardine, and Mr. Austin was to see Mr. 
Maguire, and Mr, Brown was to see Mr. 
Kyle) There was a specific visit laid 
out for each one of those gentlemen from 
the utility companies mentioned there, 
was there not? A. Such a visit was 
contemplated, as I have said, but not 
made, 

Q. How do you know these men did 
not go and talk with the gentlemen that 
'they were assigned to on that subject ?/ 
A. I will qualify that statement by say- 
ing to my knowledge, because. I have 
never had any knowledge of any such 
visits being made by those individuals, 

Q. Isee on one occasion you were pres- 
ent when Congressman Little made a 
talk on certain utilities, and you stood up! 
in the meeting and refuted his argu- 
|ments) A. Yes, I did. He had the mis- 
}fortune not have his facts on straight, 
which he later admitted to me. 

Q. On Juiy, 1925, I came across a 
statement that investigation had dis- | 
closed the inadvisability of having Mr. 
Kercher and the director appear before 
the state text book commission. Do you 
know what it was that the investigation) 
disclosed that led to that? A. I know 
nothing about it whatever except that 
jevidently Mr. Kercher himself had de- 
termined that there were reasons for 
inot presenting the matter to the text 
book commissions, 
| Q. December 15, 1925, you spoke of 
the situation involving the Kansas Utili- 
|ties Company of Fort Scott. What was 
the service that you were able to render) 
in the matter of the bond issue? First 
let me speak, who was proposing to| 
issue the bonds? A, The City of Osawat-| 
| tomie. 

Q. The city was? A. Yes. 

Q. What did you do against that bond| 
jissue? A. We did nothing against the 
| bond issue specifically, but we sent to} 
the company at Osawattomie a report 
giving the figures on the abandonment of 
municipally owned plants in Kansas,| 
|which figures I believe we gained from 
a report of the National Electric Light 
Association. 





| 


| Action ore Bond Issue 
Proposed by City Discussed 


Q. The purpose of the bond issue was | 
to put the m unicipality into some utility | 
enterprise ? A. The electric light and| 
power business, I believe. 

Q. And the way you served the inter- 
lests of the utility company was by send- 
ing it this material? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you take any other part in the 
lelections involved in the bond issue? A.| 
I did not. I was in Topeka at the time} 
and did not go to Osawattomie. 

Q. Do you know what part the com- 
| pany took in it? A. Ido not. 

Q. The same company was 





involved | 


proposed to issue $100,000 of 
A. Yes. 
Q. Did you perform the same sort of| 


‘service there? A.I took to Mr. Floyd| 


leffective July 1, 1928. 


jthat employes should retain the same 





[Continzeed on Page 10, Colemn 1.) 


U. S. Treasury | 
Statement 


August 7. 
Made Public August 9, 1928. 


54,163 | 


Receipts. 


'Customs receipts ...... $1,232,183.73 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income taz..... 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue.. 


|Miscellancous receipts.. 


690,462.61 | 
,975,800.37 | 
z 584,605.69 


5, 483,052.40 | 
1,294,900.00 
355,064,627.14 


361,842,579.54 


Total ordinary ee 

| Public debt receipts.. 

; Balance previous day. 
Total 


Expenditures, 


|General expenditures... 
public debt.. 
Refunds of reccipts.... 
Panama Canal 
| Operations in special ac- 
COUNES ceccccseee 
| Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund. 
| Civil service retirement 
fun p 
\Investment of trust funds 


$9,948,418.08 
201,984.35 
1,081,917.65 
7,733.30 


247,779.40 
74,381.63 


79,516.13 
143,223.15 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures.. 11,289,394.89 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 
Other public debt expen- 
GItUTES ..rcecveee 


1,465,500.00 


1,664,877.80 
347,422,806.85 | 





wesecbessscssocs 361,842,079.04 


Total 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 9—The Federal Re- 
lserve Bank of New York, today certified to 
ithe Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


™ pursuance of the provision of Section | 
592 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | 
| urpose of assessment and collection of | 
|duties upom merchandise imported into the | 
United States, we have ascertained and | 
hereby certify to you that the buy ing rates | 
in the New York market at noon today for | 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria ieee 
Belgium (belga) . 
Bulgaria (lev) ..... 


14.0858 
3.9086 


Denmark (Krone) ..... 

England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) . 

France (franc) . 

Germany Creichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) . as : 
Holland (guilder) ..............- 
Hungary eae Seaaeelate 

Italy (lira) Sie Ree ace 

| Norway (krone). 

Poland (zioty) 

Portugal (escudo) ate 
ROMANE GEOR isiviccceccaee 
Spain (pescta) }. 

Sweden (krona} . 

Switzerland (franc) . 

Yugoslavia (dinar) . 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) ........ 
China (Yuan dollar) ........ 
India (rupee) cane 
NE nas earn cna ence 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
(dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 


au J 
40.1181 
26.6965 
11.2100 | 

.5528 


16.6677 
26.7639 
19.2500 
1.7603 
50.0303 
65.3250 
47.1500 
47.1250 
36.1956 
45.0616 
56.0000 
99.9687 
99.9531 
47.2383 
95.9747 
11.9454 
12.0759 
102.5790 
97.3200 
59.2500 





| Argentina (peso, gold) . 
‘Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 
Urueuay Cpeso) vi, 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


Cee eeeeteeeeeeeee 
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Adjustment of Salaries in Customs Service 


Is Proceeding Under Three Separate Laws' 


Department of Treasury Explains Interpretations of Leg- 
islation as Applied to Promotions. 


CContinued from Page 1.) 


sum in the Treasury estimates was well | 
understood, the appropriation act 7a 
no provision to the effect that salary ad 

justments should become effective July! 
1, 1928, and in the absence of such pro-! 
vision ‘the salary adjustments will be- | 


;come effective on the date of their ap-! 
| datory and become 


proval by the proper authority. 

As explained above, this money ae 
available for expenditure July The 
Welch bill, however, provided ‘saa 
new salary ranges to be effective July} 
1.1928, and the Bacharach bill also pro-; 
vided for a new salary schedule to be} 
it would that the 


Therefore, seem 


jbenefits of the Welch bill and the bene- 


fits of the Bacharach bill are auto-j} 
matically effective as of July 1. In other} 
words, salary changes provided for in 
these two acts became effective the same 
moment the $431,000 became available. | 
It seems quite obvious that the $431,000) 
could not have been distributed after it} 
became available and prior to the time} 
the salary adjustments provided for in| 
the other two acts became effective, 


Method of Procedure 
In Adjusting Salaries 


The Department is of the opinion: 
First.—That the Ba¢harach bill, ap- 
proved May 29, 1928, supersedes the} 
Welch bill, approved May 28, 1928, inso- | 
far as the six classes of customs em-| 
ployes specifically provided for in the| 
Bacharach bill are concerned. 
Second.—It is the view of the Depart- | 
ment that all customs employes not in- | 
cluded in the six groups specifically | 
named in the Bacharach bill are entitled | 
to the benefits of the Welch bill. 
Third.—It is the view of the Depart- 
ment that the $431,000 was appropri- 
ated because in the opinion of Congress 
customs salaries should be advanced so} 
that the average salary would more 
jnearly approximate the average of the | 
salary ranges in effect. 
Inasmuch as the Welch bill provided | 


relative position within their respective | 
grades as they held at’ the time the 
Welch bill went into effect, it, therefore, 
follows that customs salaries, under the 
provisions of the Welch bill would be 
| approximately as far removed from the 
average of the new grades as they were | 
from the average of the old grades | 
prior to July 1. 

The Department is of the opinion that 
it would be carrying out the intent of 
Congress if salaries were to be advanced 


| tent of Congress 


| procedure, and in reg 
| of procedure some differences of opinion 


| prior to July 1. 
| the opinion of the Comptroller General 





within the new ranges to more nearly 
approximate the average of the ranges, 


‘and it is the purpose of the Department 


to do this. 

Up to the present time, some $15,000 
of the $431,000 has been used for salary 
adjustment. Most of this, however, was 
jused by giving advances of one step to 


| rm eee 


ee 


HE industrial 


the great southwest—attrib- 
uted to the progress of elec- 


trification — is due 


investment holding companies 


which _ established 
financial assistance. 


Transmnission lines 


enabled Central Power and Light 
Company to discontinue inefficient 
generating stations in twelve Texas 
towns, materially reducing operating 
costs. As a result, the company has 
been able toencourage greater use of 


employes who benefits by neither the 
Welch nor the Bacharach bills. 

The personnel division of the Bureau 
of Customs is pushing the work as rap- 
idly as possible, putting through the} 
salary increases Which, under the terms | 
of the Welch and Bachar ach, are man- 
effective July 1. As 
soon as these salary adjustments are | 
effective, further attention will be given 
to the question of salary adjustments 
within the ranges 

It is the desire and purpose of the De- 
partment to faithfully carry out the in- | 
with reference to salary 
adjustments, but, as it is easy to appre- 
ciate, the enactment of three independent 
laws dealing with Customs pay has in- 
jected many problems in the matter of | 
ard to the question 


quite naturally exist. 

In your letter, you particularly re- | 
quest information with reference to the 
increases granted to certain customs em- 
ployes who were allocated to grade 11 
You invite attention to]. 


on this question. 
On June, the 





Comptroller General 
passed definitely on this point with| 
reference to ‘salaries of civilian 
positions in the District of Columbia.” 
The Comptroller General apparently | 
distinguished between positions 
field and positions in the District of Co-| 
lumbia in his decisions. 
| Ruling on Welch Act 
By Attorney General 

In a later opinion, the Comptroller | 
General held with reference to the effect | 
of the Welch bill that— 


“The provisions of this Act 
automatically increase the salary 


do not 
rates | 


| of the field positions whether the rates 


were or were not specifically fixed by 
other laws, but administrative action may 
be taken to adjust the rates of compen- 


| sation for field positions to correspond, 


so far as practicable, to the rates estab- 
lished by the Classification Act of 1923, | 
for positions in the departmental serv- | 
ices. in the District of Columbia, as| 
amended by the Act of May 28, 1928, fix- | 
ing the new schedule of salary rates.’ | 

In addition, the Welch bill provides | 
that a study shall be made of positions | 
in the field service by the Personnel | 
Classification Board and that a renort | 
shall be made to Congress of the Board’s 
findings as a result of its survey. 

Prior to July 1, examiners at the Port | 
of New York were allocated to grades 
nine and eleven based on length of serv- | 
ice. Under the provisions of the Welch 
bill, the majority of those in the grade | 
nine receive an increase of only $200, 
while those in grade eleven, if advanced 
to grade twelve, would receive an in-| 
crease of $800. | 

Some examiners in grade eleven are 


development of electricity by 


largely to the 


the necessary 


built in 1927 creased 56%, 


increased but 


for our list 


| Net oper. 


Telegraph Company Makes 
Report on June Earnings 


June earnings of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, as reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, were 
as follows: 

1928 1927 
June, gross - $11,691,039 $11,187,715 
Net after taxes. 2,314,127 2,800,692 
Net oper. income J,816,758 1,782,585 
6 months’ gross. 65,868,790 64,625,745 
Net after taxes 12,670,178 12.870,406 
income 9,854,837 9,942,416 


Authority to Issue Notes 


Asked by C., S. & St. L. Road 


The Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis 
Railway has applied to the Interstate 


|Commerce Commission for authority to 


issue $52,500 of short term notes to 
meet outstanding obligations. The ap- 


plication in Finance Docket No. 7081, 
|made public August 9, states that previ- 


ous notes were 


improperly issued but 


{had they not been issued, the creditors 


would very llikely have asked for a re- 
ceivership. 


in charge of the examination of certain 
lines of merchandise, while others in 
grade eleven are not primarily respon- 
sible for a certain line of merchandise. In 
other words, the duties of some exam- 
iners in grade nine are quite comparable 
with the duties of certain examiners in 


| grade. eleven, 


In an effort to do justice to all, the 
Department is advancing the salaries of 
|the examiners in grade eleven who per- 
form more responsible duties to grade 
twelve. The other examiners in grade 
eleven are receiving an increase of $200. 

Under this arrangement, the examiners 
at the Port of New York are now allo- 


[Continued on Page 9. Column 3.1 


Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY JR., Chairman of the Boare 
of William Wrigley Jr Company 


ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of rhe Board of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


CHARLES A. McCULLOCH. Presidem of bx 


Parmelee Company 


JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board The 
Omnibus Corporation and Yellow Cab Company 


HERBERT L. STERN. Presiden. of Balaban 4 


Katz Corporation 


CHARLES S. PEARCE, Presiden. of The , 


Palmolive-Peet Company 
H. HANSELL HILLYER, Vice Presidem 
ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice Presiden 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice Presiden 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 


This company conducts a general securities 
business, originating and participating ip 
high- -grade investments issues 


decreasing rates over 


the greater portion of its territory. 


Now, this company operates 1154 
miles of transmission lines serving 
124 communities; three years ago it 
served only 64 communities, with 
568 miles of high line. 
company’s electric production in- 


In 1927 the 


while production cost 
18.3%. 


We represent this and other com- 
panies operating in 30 states. Send 


of current security 


offerings yielding over 6%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 


St. Louis Milwaukee 


CHICAGO 


Minneapolis _ Louisville In 


dianapolis Richmond 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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City Ordinances 


City Tax on Dealers 
Having No Place of 
Business Is Upheld 


Distinction From Merchants 
With Fixed Headquarters 
Is Found to Be Con- 
stitutional. 


CAMPBELL BAKING COMPANY, COMPLAIN- | 

ANT, V. CIty OF HARRISONVILLE, Mo., 

A MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, AND LEE 

Spicer, AS Mayor oF Sap CIty, DE- 

FENDANTS. IN Equity, No. 817, Dis- 

TRIcCT COURT FOR THE WESTERN DiIs- 

TRICT OF MISSOURI. 

The complainant herein contended that | 
a certain license ordinance of the city of | 
Harrisonville was unconstitutional. 

The ordinance provides that each per- 
son, firm or corporation engaged in sell- | 
ing or delivering any goods or merchan- | 
dise of any kind, at wholesale or retail, | 
to any firm, person or corporation in the 
city shall pay a ceriain license fee, but 
that this requirement shall not apply to 
any person, firm or corporation selling 
at their regularly established place of 
business. 

The court held that the ordinance was, 
constitutional, the discrimination not be-| 
ing such as the judiciary could declare | 
to be beyond the police power. The city 
government was held to have the author- 
ity to enact such an ordinance. 


Injunction Is Denied. 


A temporary injunction sought by the 


complainant to enjoin the enforcement 


of the ordinance was denied by the court. | 


The full text of Judge Otis’ memo- 
randum on the application for a tempo- 
rary injunction follows: j 

The plaintiff is a Delaware corporation 
which has a place of business in Kansas 
City, Mo. It is engaged in the sale of 
bread at wholesale in Kansas City and 
in nearby towns and villages, including 
the city of Harrisonville, Mo. Its method 
is to deliver bread to its customers daily 
by trucks. Its customers in Harrisonville 
are retail merchants at that place. 

The following ordinance has been en- 
acied by the city of Harrisonville: 

“Section 2-A. License: Each person, 
firm or corporation ergaged in selling or 
delivering any goods or merchandise of 
any kind, at wholesale or retail, to any 
firm, person or corporation in the city 
of Harrisonville, Mo., shall pay at the 
rate of $2 per day, or $30 per month, or 
$125 for six months, or $200 per year; 
but this section shal! not apply to any 
person, firm or corporation selling 
their regular established place of busi- 
ness.” 


Constitutionality Questioned. 


The Campbell Baking Company has 
filed its bill of complaint asking that the 


enforcement of this ordinance be en-! 


joined. The contentions of the complain- 
ant are, first, that the ordinance violates 


certain provisions of the Constitution of | 


the United States; second, that even if 
it- is not on its face violative of consti- 
tutional provisions, it is enforced or is 


proposed to be enforced in such a dis-; 
criminatory manner as that its enforce-! 
ment will be unconstitutional; and, third, 


that the passage of the ordinance was 
not within the statutory powers of the 
city of Harrisonville. 


My view is that the only provision of | 
the Constitutional by which this ordi-| 
nance need be testea is the “equal pro- 


tection of the laws” of the Fourteenth 


Amendment. 


ties I have reached the conclusion that 


it does not violate that constitutional pro-; 


vision. 


The case of Singer Sewing Machine} 


Company v. Brickell, 233 U. S. 304, is so 
obviously in point, aithough counsel for 


the complainant have earnestly sought to} 


distinguish it, that other authorities 
need not be cited. In that case the Su- 
preme Court upheld the validity of a 
statute of which the ordinance here un- 
der consideration is almost a verbatim re- 
production. 


Similar Section Quoted. 

That statute reads as follows: 

“Sec. 32. Sewing Machines. Each per- 
son, firm or corporation selling or deliy- 
ering sewing machines either in person 
or through agents, shall pay $50 an- 
nually, for each county in which they 
may sell or deliver said articles. And for 


each wagon and team used in delivering; 


or displaying the same an additional sum 
in each county of $25 annually; but this 
section shall not apply to merchants seli- 


1468) 


| which 


Patents 


Claims on Closure Caps for Bottles 
Are Found to Be Valid and Infringed 


New Result Produced by Plaintiff in Cooperation of Com- 
bination of Elements of Prior Art. 


ANCHOR CAP & CLOSURE CORPORATION | course, is not a test, for if it were, it 


v. LINHARDT, ET AL. Equity No. 7707,| would be impossible to apply it, because | 


District CouRT FOR THE EASTERN | Claims made, even for the identical de- 
DISTRICT OF MISSOURI. vice, are so varied, or as varied, as is 


: 4 val the diction, language and fluency of the 
231099, ; ’ ge ’ 

Claim 1 of Patent 12810 a ” | different patent solicitors who happen to 

bottle cap having on its skirt an an-/ write the claims. Obviously, the test 


nular groove formed on such a radius; ought to be, as already forecast, whe-| 


as to enable the bead to stretch andj|ther the divice rescribed and iJustrated 
slightly flatten, was held invalid in view} by the language and figures in any prior 
of prior art. It was found that the 
claim differed from the prior art only 
in the statement that by hammering the | 
angle of the grcove the pressure of the} 
angle could be relieved and the cap re-| that the inwardly extending groove is 
moved. This amounted, it 


in dispute. 
The Hicks patent illustrates a can top 


properties of metal, and as such it was} radius of this groove is mentioned. The 
uninventive. 


Claim 2, calling for a container “hay-} groove being formed on such radius as 
ing a substantially incompressible | to enable the bead to stretch 


to the structure of claim 1, was held to|ing zone. So, barring the depth of this 


be a valid combination claim, and in-| Stove (judging solely by the illustra- | 


fringed. ; tion as shown by the figures, since there 


Claims 1-4 and 6 of Patent 1381363 | 
were held valid as presenting a device 
produced a new result, having 
characteristics of economy, greater facil- 
ity or simplicity, by the cooperation of 
the combination of old elements. The 
device met with great commercial suc- 
cess, 


in suit. 


Omission of Part of Prior 
Device Is Not Invention 


patent read on the claims of the patent | 


in Fig. 6 thereof, which differs only for | 


was held, ; constructed on a longer radius. Besides, | 
merely to a statement of the physical|in Claim 1 of the patent before me, no! 


claim of the patent simply says, “said | 


and | 
smooth cylindrical side wall,” in addition | Slightly flatten,” thereby forming a seal- | 


eeo|is no further test) and the use by Hicks | 
of a gasket, Fig. 6 of Hicks differs in | 
'no way from the cap claimed by plaint- | 
; iff in Claim 1 of the Townsend patent | 


at} 


After a careful considera- | 
tion of the authorities ¢ited by the par-; 


The full text of the opinion of the 
| court, delivered by Judge Faris, follows: | 

This is an action for an injunction and 
accounting, bottomed on the alleged in- 
fringement by defendants of of Claims | 
1 and 2 of plaintiff’s Townsend Patent 
No. 1231099, issued on June 26, 1927, and! 
of Claims 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 of plaintiff’s 
Taliaferro Patent No. 1381363, issued 
| June 14, 1921. 

The above patents were duly assigned 
to plaintiff herein, and it is now the 
owner thereof. 

The defenses are the conventional ones 
of denial of infringement and alleged! 
invalidity of both of the patents in suit, 
by reason of the prior art. 

Claim 2 of the Townsend patent reads 
thus: “A sealed package comprising a 
container of glass and the like, and hav- 
ing a substantially incompressible smooth | 
cylindrical side wall in combination with 
a sealing cap therefor comprising a cover 
portion adapted to cover and protect the 
end of the said container, a substantially 
uniform continuous skirt of resilient 
material depending from the cover por- | 
tion and at substantially right angles 
thereto, said skirt being provided with! 
a continuous annular groove having the 
concave portion thereof on the exterior 
| of the skirt and forming a continuous 
| annular bead on the interior of the said! 
skirt, said groove being formed on a rela- 
tively large radius to enable the bead to; 
be stretched, whereby ‘the bead exerts 
radial compression forces against the 
smooth side wall of the container over) 
an annular area comprising a sealing 
zone and forms a tight friction seal! 
therewith, and enabling the cap to be re- 
moved without destruction.” 


Claims 1 and 2 Found 
To Be Almost Similar 


Claim 1 is similar to Claim 2, above 
| quoted, except that it is for an article of 
manufacture, namely, the cap itself, be- | 
ing the same cap described in Claim 2,| 
which latter claim is a combination of! 
the container, plus the article of manu- 
facture, to wit, the cap described in| 
Claim 1. With this exception there is, 
I think, an exact legal similarity be- 
tween the claims. Practically the only 
difference between the two claims is that 
Cliam 2 calls for a container “hav-| 
ing asubstantially incompressible smooth 
cylindrical side wall,” and as already in 
effect said, the sealed package of Claim 
2 is brought about by the mere applica- | 
tion of the cap described in the first 
;claim to a container having a top and 
wall as above set out. 
| The facts of infringement are readily 
| deducible form a mere inspection of de- 
jfendants’ accused device. Defendants’ 
cap and container are practically Chi- 
| nese copies of the top and sealed pack- | 
age claimed under the plaintiff’s Town- , 
| send patent. There can not be any ques- 
jtion but that defendants have infringed 
| both of the claims of this patent if these 
| claims are valid, 
| The question of validity is a very close 
and difficult one. This difficulty arises 
|not only from the state of the prior art, 
but from the indefiniteness and vague- 


' 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| | 


ness of a very important part of Claim 


ing the above enumerated articles at , a : 
& erated articles at 1 itself, for that Claim 1 provides for 


their regularly established places of busi-| : 
ness.” an annular groove formed on such ra- 
Considering this statute, the Court “ius as to enable the bead formed on 
said: |the interior of the depending skirt of 
“So far as the Fourteenth Amendment | the cap to stretch and slightly flatten, 
is concerned, the argument is confined to | thus forming a sealing zone. 
the ‘equal protection’ clause. It is said; I conclude that Claim 1 of this patent | 
there is no sufficient ground for a dis-| is not valid, because in my opinon it is 
tinction, with respect to taxing the oc-| anticipated by Adlam, No. 708,191; 
cupation, between the business of selling| Hicks, 899732 and Hull, No. 1134068,} 
sewing machines from a regularly estab-| for that it reads on the structures de- | 
lished store and the business of selling) s¢ribed and illustrated in the above pat- | 
them from a delivery wagon. But there/| ents. It may well be that the claims made 
is an evident difference, in the mode of! by Adlam, Hicks and Hull are dissimi- } 
doing business, between the local trades-} lar to Claim 1 here under discussion. I | 
man and the intinerant dealer, and we mean, of course, dissimilar in point of | 


It is elementary almost, that the omis- 
sion of a part of a prior device (here, 
the gasket) can not constitute invention. 

It may well be that 
discovered a function which neither 
Hicks, Adlam, nor Hull, nor any 
other one before Townsend’ ever 
discovered, nor even dreamed of. I 
think he did. That function was a very 
valuable one, of the ability or capacity 
of the cap closure shown in Hicks’ Fig. 


16, and described in Townsend’s Claim 1, 


to be removed by tapping the upper 
outer angular projection lightly with a 
knife or spoon. But this is a function, 


in effect the problem to be solved, and | 


a function may not be patented. (Hol- 


| land, etc., Company v. Perkins Glue Com- 


pany, U. S., decided May 14, 1928.) (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
698, Vol. III.) It is only a machine or 
mechanical device, which performs 


a patent. 


The fact is a physical one here; it has ' 


always existed. Simply stated, it is that 
the hammering of an outer angle of a 
metallic angular structure will flatten 
that angle, because it straightens the 
angle and so relieves the pressure of 


the limbs of the angle on any object | 


against which such limbs press. Pre- 
cisely the same property was poss. sed 
by the closure cap described in Fig. 6 
of the Hicks patent, as also, I think. in 


the cap shown in Fig. 4 of the Hicks} 
No one, I repeat, can have a; 


patent. : 
patent on the physical properties 
metal. 


of 


removability by tapping the upper angle, 
as also a similar stress laid on this fea- 
ture by the specifications themselves. 

I conclude, therefore, that Claim 1 of 
the Townsend patent is invalid because 


of anticipation by at least three of the | 
prior patents offered in evidence by de- 


fendant. 
In the light of the attack made here, 


I think Claim 2 of the patent in suit is| 
I have already said that in my} 


valid. 
opinion it is infringed. It is clearly a 
combination patent. But in the precise 
combination it is not found in any of 
the prior art offered in evidence on the 
trial of his case. Hicks is the closest. 
But I think there is a sufficient difference 
to make for invention as a combination 
patent. Claim 2 marked a distinct ad- 
vance over the prior art, and thus has all 
the ear-marks of invention. So, I con- 
clude that Claim 2 of plaintiff’s Town- 
send patent is valid and infringed. I 


|have not considered one fairly obvious | 
| question, because nowhere was it mooted, | ceptacle, filed June 


briefed or discussed. In fact, it is highly 
probable that, under the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
question held in mind could not have 
been raised, and therefore it was not 
raised. 

Plaintiff’s Taliaferro patent is like- 
wise a combination patent. 
ture and element thereof are found in 
Townsend, No. 1365295; Ramsey, No. 
1327963, and Lorenz, No. 819235. The 


a 


sharp angular inwardly extending an-| 


nular groove is taken from Townsend; 
the vertical crimping from Ramsey,vand 


Lorenz. 
The only close question is whether it 
is a mere nonpatentable aggregation of 


jelements and things old in the art,| filed June 18, 1 
lor whether it is a true patentable com-! Div., Doc. 2765, A. J. Boland v. 


bination. It is not always easy to de- 
termine this question as a mere fact 
question. The distinction appears rather 
clearly in the respective definitions, how- 
ever. The trouble arises from the fact 
that a mere aggregation, or bringing to- 
gether by mechanical juxtaposition of 
separate elements or results, all old in 
the art, each of which works out its own 


Townsend | 


re 
function, which is the subject-matter of | 


Every fea- | 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


(CONSTITUTION AL LAW: Equal Protection of Laws: Licenses and 
“License Taxes: Trade or Business.—Where an ordinance of a city pro- 
vides that each person, firm or corporation engaged in selling or deliverying 
any goods or merchandise of any kind, at wholesale or retail, to any firm, 
person or corporation in the city shall pay a certain license fee but that 
this requirement shall not apply to any person, firm or corporation selling 
at their regular established place of business, held: The ordinance is con- 
stitutional, the discrimination being within the police power, and its enact- 
ment is within the authority of the legislative branch of the city govern- 
ment.—Campbell Baking Co. v. City of Harrisonville et al. (District Court 
for the Western District of Missouri—Yearly Index Page 1468, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume III.) 
STATES: Territorial Extent: Jurisdiction: Lands Owned by United 

States: Acquired by Manner other than Provided by Clause 17, Sec- 
tion 8, Article 1 of Federal Constitution.—Where, by its express terms, a 
statute was enacted by a State for purpose of enabling United States 
to acquire land in manner, for object, and with exclusive jurisdictional 
result provided by Clause 17, Section 8, Article 1 of Federal Constitution, 
held: State did not by such statute vacate its sovereignty over property 
acquired in some other manner by United States.—St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co. v. Satterfield, County Treasurer, etc. (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ae 

5 of Jurisdiction to United States—Where United States owned 
land included within territorial limits of a State, acquired othex- 
wise than in compliance with Clause 17, Section 8, Article 1 of Fed- 
eral Constitution, at the time of admission of State into the Union, 
held: Such ownership did not result in State ceding political jurisdiction 
over such land.—St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. v. Satterfield, County 
Treasurer, etc. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit—Yearly 
Index Page 1464, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


AXATION: State Taxation: Power of State: Territorial Limitations: 
Situs of Property: United States Military Reservation—Where United 
States owned land comprising Fort Sill Military Reservation before and 
at time Oklahoma was admitted to the Union, and United States thereafter 
held reservation as a proprietor, subject anly to limitation upon State 
that United States should remain unhampered in use to which it devoted 
property; and State later ceded to United States by statute exclusive 
jurisdiction over reservation, but reserved right to tax railroad and other 
corporations, and their franchises and property on reservation, held: State 
of Oklahoma has the right to levy and collect taxes on property of railroad 
company located on Fort Sill Military Reservation.—St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co. v. Satterfield, County Treasurer, ete. (Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 





ATES: Territorial Extent: Jurisdiction: Land of United States: Cession 


Patents 


ATENTS: Validity: Bottle Closure Caps.—Claim I, Patent 1231099, 
covering a bottle cap with a skirt of resilient material, said skirt being 
provided with a continuous annular groove having the concave portion 
thereof on the exterior or the skirt and forming a continuous bead on the 
interior, the groove being formed on a large radius to enatle the bead 
to be stretched and slightly flattened, forming. a tight sealing zone, held: 
Invalid as differing from prior art only in specifying physical properties of 
metal.—Anchor Cap & Closure Corporation v. Linhardt et al. (District 
Court for the Eastern District of’ Missouri, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1468, 
Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Validity: Bottle Closure Caps.—Where claims 1-4 and 6 of 
Patent 1381363, are directed to a bottle cap having a skirt with a 
sharp angular inwardly extending annular groove shown in one patent, and 
a vertical crimping shown in another; and the combination has a distinct 
function and produces a new result having | characteristics of economy, 
greater facility, or simplicity, and has met with great commencial success, 
held: The claims are valid.—Anchor Cap & Closure Corporation v. Linhardt 
et al. (District Court for the Eastern District of Missouri, 1928.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1468, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


I say this, becavse much stress | 
is laid by counsel upon the feature of | 


Patent Suits Filed 


«(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1923.) 


- _—— — 


[L. C. Henderson et al. (Henderson Produce 
| Co.). 

156183 
18, 1928, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45-313, 
Donnelly Garment Co. v. J. Beim, et al. 
Same, Doc. E 45-166, Donnelly Garment Co. 
*| vy. Calrose Mfg. Co. Patent sustained and 
infringed, June 22, 1928. Same, filed May 
11, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ill., E. Div., Doc. 8199, 
Donnelly Garment Co. v. D. Nathanson. Doc. 
8200 Donnelly Garment Co. v. A. G. Knell, 
et al. Doc. 8201, Donnelly Garment Co, v. 
| L. Broyde. 


883729, J. A. Merrett, Cylinder drying ma- 
lchine, C. C. A. 2d Cir., Doc. 9840, J. R.j 
} Affirmed | 


| Hatmaker v. The Dry Milk Co. 
i (notice dated June 26. 1928). 

1011598, W. E. Fitch, Fireplace damper 
1c. C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 4919, Peerless Mfg. | 
Co. v. Chattanooga Foundry & Roofing Co. 
\ d, June 12, 1928. . 
| Afso7ie2?, F. A. Bruckman, Automatic pas- 
| try making machine, filed June 16, 1928, D. 
1C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2605, McLaren | 
| Consolidated Cone Corp. v. The Noss Pret- 

zel & Cone Co. 

1084820, T. Pescatore, System of trans- 

porting heavy loads by motor vehicles, filed 
| June 20, 1928, D. C., E. D. Mich. (Detroit), 
Doc. 2784, Lapeer Trailer Corp. v. Guaranty 
| Trust Co. 

1146938, H. Hubbell, Attachment plug re- 
20, 1928, D. C. Conn. 

(New Haven), Doc. 1959, H. Hubbell v. 

Gaynor Electric Co., Inc. 

1149580, Hofmann & Gottlob, New caout- 
j chouec substance and vulcanisation product 
| thereof, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 9888, The 
Grasselli Chemical Co. v. National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Inc. Affirmed (notice dated 
June 26, 1928). 

1152396, G. W. Combs, Means for support- 
{ing and controlling gyratory structures, Cc. 
C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 4977, Great Western 
Mfg. Co. v. R. G. Lowe (Lowe Mfg. Co.). 
Claims 6, 7, 11, 19, 20 and 21 held not in- 


depositing chromium and of preparing 
baths therefor, filed June 27, 1928, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45-375, United Chromium, 
Inc. v. L. Weisberg et al. (Weisberg & 
Greenwald). 

1617552, O. Strufe, Refrigerator, filed May 
16, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ml, E. Diy., Doe. 
8244, O. Strufe v. The American Refrigera- 
tor Corp. 

1665428, C. Wagner, Ditcher, filed June 
23, 1928, D. C. Colo. (Denver), Doc. 8727, C. 
Wagner v. J. Kanzler. 

Des. 66281, L. E. Ellis, Textile fabric, D. 
C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 38-326, L. E. Ellis v. 
A. Shapiro & Son Co., Inc., et al. Patent 
sustained and infringed, June 20, 1928. 
Des. 75242, A. J. Heinke, Textile fabric, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45-223, H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., Inc. v. The Style Dress 
Co., Ine. Patent sustained and infringed, 
June 20, 1928. 


Re. 15733, Kesten & Osborne, Automatic 


‘5 


fringed, June 16, 1928. 


; 
Avutrorizep STaTPMENTS OntY Ann PRESENTED TIEREIN, ior 
PUBLISHED Witiout CoMMENT By THe Unitep States DAI. 


Bottle Caps 


Differences in Two Devices to Connect 
Cars Are Found to Avoid Infringement 


Claims of Patents Declared to Be Valid But Construction’ 
And Functions Show Variations. 


fective engagement between defendant’s 
vestibule and the car body. 

The argument of plaintiff, therefore, 
seems to take it for granted that any 
construction that has a vestibule inde- 
pendently mounted will infringe the El- 
liott and Ellis patents. 

The do¢trine of equivalents in rela- 
tion to the interpretation of claims of 
patents is not always easy to apply. It 
has been stated “there are two groups 
of decisions relating to the claims of 
patents which appear to be diametrically 
opposed.” (See the interesting address 
of Edwin J. Prindle, before the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, at Boston, August 
30, 1911). Mr. Prindle comes to the 
conclusion that there is no real conflict 
between the reasoning of the two groups 
jof decisions but that the apparent con- 
| flict arises in the use of general lan- 
| guage in discussing a case when consid- 


THE CINCINNATI CAR COMPANY V. NEW 
York RaApip TRANSIT CORPORATION. 
District CourT FOR THE EASTERN 
District OF NEW YORK. 

Elliott Patents 1499510 and 
1501325 and Ellis Patent 1500118, 
for a means to make a car part of 
a train of cars, the means consist- 
ing of a truck to which the plat- 
forms of two adjacent cars are 
articulated, and a vestibule on the 
truck and overlapping the platforms, 
were held to be valid, but not in- 
fringed. The first part of the de- 
cision was printed in the issue of 
August 9. The full text concludes: 
Defendant’s truck, carryng the ad- 

|jacent ends of the two car bodies, has | 

}@ segmental form of arrangement, in 
which the center plate or trunnion of 

i the associated cars forms the segment 

o> siaee cane ee on os Ghee Jered without reference to the facts of 

| that gravtity brings their faces in con- ena = SS ee 

‘tact and they remain in contact. Thus | Sion 

| where a sharp thrust, so often encoun- | Doctrine of Equivalents 

| tered on defendant’s railway is imparted | om 

;to one end of a car, it will be trans- | Difficult to Apply 

| mitted through the center sill of the; An example of one side of this con- 

| car, to which the center plate is attached | troversy is given, among many others, 

; and without transmitting the stock of | “Some persons seem to suppose that a 

; the impact through the individual trun- | ¢laim in a patent is like a nose of wax 


; hions, as would be the case in Elliott’s. | which may be turned and twisted in an 
In other words, the shock ? y 








; ences, but even then, it seems to 


1581188, C. G. Fink, Process of deat 


| 1 
; : Cn 
|the almost exact form of crimping from | 


infringed, June 16, 1928. 


' 
are unable to say that the distinction 
made between them for purposes of tax- 
ation is arbitrarily made. In such mat- 
ters the States necessarily enjoy a wide 
range of discretion, and it would require 
a clear case to justify the courts in strik- 
ing down a law that is uniformly applic- 
able to all persons pursuing a given oc- 
cupation, on the ground that persons en- 
meced in other occupations more or less 
dike it ought to be similarly taxed. This 
is not such a case.” 


Distinction Is Claimed. 


The complainant seeks to escape the ef- 
fect of this decision by insisting that it 


justifies only a discrimination between| 


those having regularly established stores 
and itinerant dealers. I think the con- 
struction to be placed upon this decision 
may not be so limited. 

The decision justifies putting in one 
class those who have regularly estab- 
lished places of business and in another 
class those who do not have regularly es- 
tablished places of business, whether the 


; the ver 





biage employed, but that, of 


established place of business is not un- 
constitutional, how can it be successfully 
urged that an ordinance which discrim- 
inates between those selling “goods or 
| merchandise” of any kind at a regularly 


effect and produces no new, cheaper, or 
more facile result is, of course, a non- 
| patentable aggregation. 


Invention Found 
| In Taliaferro Patent 


But, if by combining old elements of | 


|established place of business and those’ the prior art a new machine or device is 
!not selling “goods or merchandise” at a produced, which has a distinct character 
| regularly established place of business is} or function, or which produces a new 


| unconstitutional? Certainly no difference | 
as to constitutionality can arise from a 
difference in the kind of merchandise in- 
volved. 

Enforcement Is Considered. 

I have considered the questions as to 
whether the ordinance involved here, al- 
| though not on its face violative of the 
| Constitution, has been enforced in an un- 
| constitutional mannei, and as to whether 
|the enactment of the ordinance was 
within the powers of the city of Harri- 
sonville under the statutes of Missouri. 
These questions I have resolved in favor 
of the defendants. 


i 





| 


latter be denominated itinerant dealers I think the facts do not justify the con- 
or peddlers or by any other designation.| clusion that the ordinance will not be 
‘And the case holds that the imposition| impartially enforced against all who 
of a higher license tax upon the latter| come within its terms nor the conclusion 
class than that which is imposed on the| that the enactment of such an ordinance 
‘former does not violate the Fourteenth] is not within the authority of the legis-| 
Amendment. lative branch of the Harrisonville city| 
If a statute discriminating between| government. 

those selling and delivering sewing ma-! A temporary injunction is denied and} 
whines at a regulariy established place| the restraining order heretofore issued i3! 
wf business and those selling and deliv-| dissolved. 

‘ering sewing machines not ata regularly | July —, 1928, 


* 


result having characteristics of economy, 
greater facility, or simplicity, by the 
joint cooperation of the combination of 
old elements, the fact of invention exists 
and the production will be sustained as 
a combination patent. I think plaintiff’s 
Taliaferro patent meets the latter test, 
though the point is concededly close. 

In such case, however, and in case of 
both of the patents here involved, re- 


| course may be had to the fact of the 


grants, as well as to the fact of great 
commercial acclaim, which the record 
clearly discloses the sealed package of 
plaintiff’s Townsend patent, and the cap 
of plaintiff’s Taliaferro patent, were ac- 
corded by the public. 

So, I conclude that Claims 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
6 of plaintiff’s Taliaferro patent No. 
138363 are each valid and infringed by 
defendants’ accused devices offered in evi- 
dence. 

A decree may be presented in accord- 
ance with the views herein expressed. 
Plaintiff will recover three-fourths of its 
costs. 

July 3, 1928. 


264770, J. F. Brennan, Brake tester, D. 
N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc, E 
2080, Brake Testing Equipment Corp., et 
al. v. L. Gillig, et al. Patent held valid and 


1290060, A. J. Boland, Enameling furnace, 


| 
| 
1928, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. 


Victor | 
| Peninsular Co. 

1336901, D. Handelan, Hot air heating 
system, filed June 21, 1928, D. C., S. D. Ml. 
(Springfield), Doe. 918. The Twentieth 
| Century Heating & Ventilating Co. v. H. S. 
| Myers, et al. | 

1391936, S. Bosky, Brassiere, D. C.. S. D. 
IN. Y., Doc. E 38-251, S. Bosky v. F. Knopf, 
et al. (Kaybee). Patent sustained and in- 
fringed, June 25, 1928. 

1404539, C. K. Nelson, Confection, C. C. 
A., 6th Cir., Doc. 4996, Eskimo Pie Corp. v. 
National Ice Cream Co. Affirmed, June 13, 
1928. 

1407789, O. P. Erhardt, Beverage mixer, 
filed June 19, 1928, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. 
Div., Doc. 2768, The A. C, Gilbert Co. v. 
United Electrical Mfg. Co. 

1458960, W. E. White, Bar spacer, filed 
May 15, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ill., E. Div., Doe. 
8241, Kalman Steel Co., et al. v. Universal 
Form Clamp Co., et al. 

1460716, B. F. Greer, Book form savings 
bank, filed May 12, 1928, D. C., N. D. IIL, 
E. Div., Doc. 8202, Bankers Utilities Co., 
Inc., et al. v. Stronghart Co. Same, filed 
June 27, 1928, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 
45-276, Banker’s Utilities Co., Inc. v. Inter- 
state Trust Co. 

1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating apparatus, 
filed June 23, 1928, D. C. Mass., Doc. E. 
2986, The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Common- 
wealth Screw Co. 

1477600, L. W. Shields, Belt buckle, filed 
May 19, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ill, E. Div., Doe. 
_ Hickok Mfg. Co., Ine. v. S. B. Lavick 

0. 

1478687, C. L. Turner, Bottle closure, D. 
C., 8. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. K-87-J, 
E. H. Turner v. R. W. W. Grigsby. Dis- 
missed without prejudice, May 21, 1928. 

1488237, A. C. Durdin, jr., Float actuated 
electric switch operating mechanism, filed 
May 14, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ill., E. Div., Doe. 
—, Chicago Pump Co. v. Weil Pump Co. 
et al. 

1509382, H. J. Wagenhorst, Automobile 
wheel rim, C. C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 4804, J. 
H. Wagenhorst v. Hydraulic Steel Co., et al. 
Affirmed, June 16, 1928. 

1516012, G. F. Hinrichs, Poultry packing, 
filed June 15, 1928, C. C. A., 8th Cir. (St. 
Louis), Doc. 8232, G. F. Hinrichs, Inc, v. 


a 


brake for elevators, filed June 25, 1928, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45-361, Otis 
Elevator Co. v. Gurvey Elevator®Co. 
Re. 16879, E. Mayer, Device for optically 
measuring light, photometer, filed June 25, 
1928, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45-360, Drem 
Products Corp. v. B. Hopfen, et al. 


ompany to Cease 
Misbranding Shirts 


A 


grees Not to Mark Product as 
English Broadcloth. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


pacity and tendency to confuse, mislead 
or deceive the purchasing public into the 
belief that the said products are of Eng- 
lish manufacture or are made of broad- 


cloth which has been imported from 
England; 


_ (2) The use of the word “Silk” either 
independently or in connection or con- 
junction with any other word or words 
which Jmport or imply that the products 
so designated are made of silk, the prod- 
uct of the cocoon of the silk worm, and 
the use of the word “Silk” in any way 
which may have the capacity and ten- 
dency to confuse, mislead or deceive the 
purchasing public into the belief that the 
said products are made of silk; or un- 
less, when said products are composed of 
a substantial part of silk, the product of 
the cocoon of the silk worm, and the 
word “Silk” is used in the advertisemént 
of, or as a designation for said products 
in which case the word “Silk” shall be 
employed in connection, conjunction or 
combination with some other word or 
words which shall be printed in type 
equally as conspicuous as that in which 
the word “Silk” is printed so as to 
clearly indicate that such products are 
not made wholly of silk that will prop- 
erly and accurately represent, define and 
describe said products so as to cleariy 
indicate that the same are composed in 
part of a material or materials other 
than silk; 


(3) The use of the word “flannel” 


| transmitted and absorbed throughout the 
| length of the car and not down through 
| the trunnions resting in separate sockets 
| which are not in contact and where such 
impacts would tend to bend or break 
|them, with disastrous results. In de- 
|fendant’s structure the shock passes 
through a horizontal plane. 

| A comparison between  plaintiff’s 
structure can be best visualized by com- 
| parison of plaintiff's Exhibit 28 and 
| plaintiff’s Exhibit 29. 

Adapted to Different 

Kinds of Traffic 

| Here again the result of an adequate 
| articulation may be accomplished by the 
|two different ways arrived at. One is 
| adapted to one kind of traffic, the other 
is better adapted to another kind. 

The distinguished expert for plain- 
| tiff, Dr. Wagner, is of the opinion that 
the two constructions are substantially 
|alike, with minor unimportant diffe 


| that this identity, if any, must exist on 
'the theory of equivalents if identity is 


| to exist. 


| There are weather strips connected 


fendants. Ellis’ patent, however, does 


}not cover weather strips and his claims 


|must be limited to their 
| pressed purpose. 

Dr. Wagner believes that the de- 
fendant’s supplementary springs operate 


plainly ex- 


| against the side sway of the car but the 


| 


record shows that this does not take 
place when the car is in motion and at 


|such time the vestibule can be freely 


; moved without effect on the car. 

| The locking bolt of Elliott functions 
to keep the trunnions in their sockets. 
|The safety strap of defendant allows 


the center plates or trunnions to be re- iused for the same purpose. 


! moved without disturbing it. It is there 
for a different purpose to-wit: to sup- 
ply a purely safety emergency measure 


6, N. Q. Donnelly, Apron, filed June | for holding the cars together should a | 


center plate give way. 

It must not be overlooked that each 
lone of the articulated units of defend- 
lant’s trains necessarily has four 200 
horsepower motors located on each of 
the four trucks, the force from which 
may and often does result in heavy 
shocks throughout the under train con- 
nections. 


! 
} 


instead of being purely theoretical in 


| some other form of street railway serv- | 


ice. Also that to build trunnions for 
cars of defendant’s required weight and 
duty in accordance with the structure of 


Elliott would be impossible according to; 
defendant (and ap- | 


the engineers of 
parently this is undisputed) unless the 


centers because of their size, etc., were | 


located approximately 10 inches apart 
which in turn would make impossible the 
use of the present trucks without in- 
creasing the wheel base, etc. 
|a subway service such as defendant’s. 

As I have already stated the Patent 
Office has granted Brinckerhoff of de- 
fendant a patent covering his segmental 
form of center plate and this in spite 
of the prior existence of the patents 
of Elliott. 

There is, therefore, a distinct dfference 
in my opinion in construction between 
the improvement combination of Ellis 
and Elliott and of defendant. 


would be | direction by only referring to the speci- 


ification so as to make it include more 


jthe words expressed.” 


than or something different from what 
White vs. Dun- 


| bar, 119 U. S. 47-51. An example, among 


|others, of the other side of 


the con- 


|troversy is, “it is true that he calls for 


clamping plates in his claim and that he 


|does not claim any other method in mak- 


‘ing his connection. 


| 
| 


|that specific mode of connection. 


But he does not 
show any intention to confine himself to 
The 
form he describes and claims is not of 
the essence of his invention and the law 
allows the patentee any form which is 
equivalent to the one claimed unless he 


|has expressly limited himself to the one 


‘claimed and described or unless 


it is 


;necessary to limit him to the specific 
{form in order to save his patent from 


| anticipation.” 
|agiac Co. 101 Fed. 716-722. 


McSherry Co. vs. Dow- 
The above 
decision was written by the late Judge 


| Justice) Lurton, together with the then 


{bination are old. 


_— ; 2 lof inati y result. 
i with the vestibule of both Ellis and de- |e Bow SomivinatiOn ane New renee 


| 
| 


t 


In effect | 
plaintiff’s construction is not adapted to | 


T™| Judges Taft 
me, | Court later denied a writ, 179 U. S. 686. 


|pioneers but are improvers. 
|rule of equivalents is accordingly nar- 
'rowed and the endeavor of the court in 


|necessarily devitalize the patents. 


| 


and Day. The Supreme 
_ The plaintiff’s patents are each for an 
improvement. The elements of the com- 
The invention consists 
The inventors 


of plaitniff are not 


The broad 


such cases is to reasonably apply the 
rule of equivalents so as not to un- 
Au- 
thority is not lacking for the applica- 
tion of a reasonable rule in such cases 
as this this. 

“The argument used to show infringe- 
ment assumes that every combination 
of devices in a machine which is used to 
produce the same effect is necessarily an 
equivalent for any other combination 
This is a 
flagrant abuse of the term “equivalent.” 
Burr vs. Duryee, 68 U. S. 531 page 573. 

“But if the invention claimed be itself 
but an improvement of a known machine 
by a mere change of form or combination 
of parts the patentee cannot treat an- 
other as an infringer who has improved 
the original machine by use of a differ- 
ent form or combination performing the 
same functions. The inventor of the first 
improvement cannot invoke the doctrine 


‘Als that : : |of equivalents to suppress all other im- 
ne SN ee et a nt | provements which are not mere colorable 
r floor in a Ne y gent | 


become of most practical disadvantage | 


invasions of the first.” McCormack v. 
Talcott, 61 U. S. 402, page 405. 

As I have said, the Elliott and Ellis 
patents are improvement patents. There 
surely is no mere colorable invasion of 
plaintiff’s rights by defendant’s construc- 
tion. A court can properly and care- 
fully consider, in sucn cases as this, facts 
showing any real necessity forsa different 
construction:. It is plainly indicated 
from this record that the disclosures of 
the plaintiff’s patents would be unsafe 
and inoperative on defendant’s subway 
system. 


Difference Held to Exist 
In Defendant’s Construction 


But aside from such incidental ques- 
tions of necessity which might be liti- 
gated and disputed and would lead one 
from the real issue presented, I prefer 
to base my decision on the finding that 
jthe defendant’s construction is not the 
equivalent of the patented combination. 
There is a substantial difference and this 
difference is honestly and fairly shown. 


From the careful and excellent briefs; The fact that there is a good reason for 


of both counsels the controversy seems | 


to be more on the theory that the patent 
disclosure and defendant’s construction 
is identical, as shown by the excerpt 
from plaintiff’s brief quoted at the be- 
ginning of this opinion, and on the other 
hand that they are so different as not to 
be even considered alike, as claimed by 
defendant’s counsel in their brief, where 
it is said as to plaintiff’s claim “that it 


there being a difference may be consid- 
ered immaterial so far as this decision is 
concerned. 

Although I have read same it is not 
necessary to discuss the various patents 
offered by defendant as to the prior art 
such as the Way patent No. 141207, the 
'German patent No. 135392, the Rounds 
patent No. 884420, the Cooper patent No. 


566710, the Lindall patent No. 110394, 
makes no difference, etc.” The claim | and others, as they all seem to be inap- 
that the first Elliott patent makes to | plicable to a combination such as we are 
invention “is limited to a structure in | here discussing. 

which the vestibule is mounted upon and | Accordingly, while I have no hesitation 
overlaps the car platform.” The claims |in holding the Ellis and Elliott patents 
of the second Elliott patent are all spe- | valid, although there may be some dis- 
cifically limited to a plurality of trun- | cussion as to the validity of the first El- 
nions. Ellis’ whole purpose was to con- |liott patent (Corona Cord Co. v. Dovan 
trol the side sway of the car body by | Chemical Corp., 182 U. S., April 9, 1928); 
means of spring side bearings while in | yet, it seems to me, in comparing these 








defendant’s structure there is no ef- 


either independently or in connection or 
conjunction with any other word or 
words which import or imply that the 
products designated thereby are made of 


wool, and the use of the word “flannel” | adapted for use on 


in any way which may have the capacity 
and tendency to confuse, mislead or de- 
ceive the purchasing public into the be- 
lief that the said products are made of 
wool; or unless when said products are 
composed of a substantial part of wool, 
and the word “flannel” is used in the ad- 
vertisement of, or as a designation for 
|said products in which case the word 
| “flannel” shall be employed in connec- 
tion, conjunction or combination with 
some other word or words which shall be 
j printed in type equally as conspicuous 
as that in which the word “flannel” is 
printed so as to clearly indicate that 
such products are not made wholly of 
| wool, and that will properly and accu- 
!rately represent, define and describe said 


products so as to clearly indicate that |]! 


{the same are composed in part of a ma- 
j terial or materials other than wool. 


patents with the construction of defend- 
ant that the latter is somewhat different 
in principle and is different in construe. 
tion and is not an equivalent and there- 
fore not covered by the patents of plain- 
tiff. On the contrary defendant’s con- 
struction is an improvement better 


the kind of rail 
defendant uses. nw 


_ Therefore the valid patents of plain- 
tiff have not been infringed by defend. 
ant and the complaint alleging such ine 
fringement must be dismissed, 

July 19, 1928, 
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Che Anited States Dail 
in New York 
THE UNITED Statrs Dairy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 


of your hotel) or telephone 
Longacre 4649, 
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AtrHorizen STaTeMeNts ONLY Ane Presentep Herein, Berna 


PusuisHep WitHout COMMENT 


By THe Unitep States Day 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture 
makes the following forecasts and estimates for the United States, from reports 
and data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating State 


Boards (or Departments) of Agriculture 


Average 1928. | 


Pet. 
of 1927. 
Ripstevnics sane 
Winter wheat ........... 95.2 
Durum wheat, 4 States ..116.6 
Other svr. wheat, U. S. ..100.2 
All wheat 


y 
Buckwheat 

Wlameeed ...cscves Weecere § 
Rice, 5 States 

jGrain sorghums 

Sorgo for sirup 

Sugar cane (La.) 

Sugar beets .. 

Potatoes, white 

Sweet potatoes 

Tobacco : 

$Broomcorn 

§Hops 

§$Beans, dry edible ...... 
Soy beans . ‘ 

Cowpeas 

Velvet beans 

Peanuts sa 
Hay, all tame ........... 


Acres. 
102,380,000 
*36,125,000 

6,147,000 

15,478,000 
57,750,000 
41,974,000 
12,248,000 
*3,535,000 
840,000,000 
2,831,000 
923,000 
6,905,000 
382,000 
180,000 
1699,000 
3,842,000 
856,000 
1,850,000 
260,000 
25,600 

1,735, 

2,309,000 

2,410,000 


"1,185,000 
58,631, 


and Agricultural Colleges: 


Condition. 
August 1, August1, July 1, August 1, 
10-yr. av. 1927. 1928. 1928. 
79.5 71.2 78.1 83.3 
75.0 
76.2 
Taet 
74.3 
79.9 
81.: 
66.7 


88.8 


76.8 
86.2 


70.0 
80.0 
89.1 
84.8 
77.0 
74.1 

78.5 
88.8 
76.3 

80.5 
73.8 
78.0 
77.6 


76.7 


000 


000 


Total production in millions. 


Harvested. 
5-yr. av. 
22-26. 


2,776 2, 
556 fi 


Corn, Bus. .......... 

Winter wheat, bush. . 

Durum wheat, 4 States, bus. . 
Other spr. wheat, U. S., bus. . 
All wheat, bus. 

Oats, bus. .. 

Barley, bus. 

eye, BOB... 2.005 

Buckwheat, bus. 

Wiazeeed, Dus. ......... 

Rice, 5 States, bus. ....... 
$Grain sorghums, bus. .... 
Sugar beets, tons 

Potatues, white, bus. .......... 
Sweet potatoes, bus. .......... 
Tobacco, Ibs. aac aac ens 
§Broomcorn, tons 

$Hops, lbs. 

$Beans, dry edible, 

Peanuts, lbs. ‘ 

Hay, all tame, tons 


*Acres remaining for harvest. 
cipal producing States. {Indicated yield 
changing condition during the season. 
ttPounds per acre. 
as mentioned in comments. 


58 


40 


Winter 
Yield per acre. 
10-yr. av. 
17-'26 
(harv.) 
Bush. 
18.0 
17.4 
16.1 
17.4 
17.4 
14.0 
17.2 
12.9 


1928 

1927 
Bush. Bush. 
18.5 15.3 
8. 10.8 
10.0 
15.0 
16.0 
19.0 
16.5 
14.6 
13.5 
11.0 
15.0 
23.0 
14.5 
24.5 
24.0 
21.0 


16.0 


Pennsylvania 

SRG sh sh08.00 bss 
Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 
Nebraska 
Maryland 

Virginia 

Oklahoma 

i ae 
Montana 

Idaho 

CIOPRGO ... seceees. 
Washington 
PRM os... ceases 20.4 
California ......... 17.5 


14.9 


a) 
oY 00 


ber norse 
moma oe 


< 


9 D> ta Die Dy De Sr ty 


er 
wo 


to 
oo 


United States 


Durum 


Condition Aug. 1. 
10-yr. av. 
°18-'27 
Pet. 


1928 
Pet. 
83.0 
88.0 
68.0 
85.0 
83.8 


Minnesota .... 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nontana 

Four States 


79 
&& 
81 
86 
66 
93 
86 
82 
91 
86 
90 
69 
15 


ee ee dene vee : 
WINCGRBIN ....000¢ ibs 00:4 
Winneseta ........... ave 
North Dakota..... 
South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Montana 

pS eer 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington 


United States 81.8 


1927. 


76 
243 
873 
1,184 

264 
2 
16. 
26.6 
1 
138 


4.40 
407 
93.9 
1,211 
+739.6 
29.8 
16.9 
807 30% § 68 
106. oO 
7Short time 


**Preliminary estimate. 
§§Hail damage in Montana after August 1 exceeds 1,000,000 bushels 
! 


(prelim.) 


Thous. bu. Thous. bu. 


Other Spring Wheat 


{Indicated Yield per acre. 
by condition. Harvested. 

July 1, Aug.1, 5-yr. av. 

1928. 1928. 22-'26. 


qInd. by 

1927. Cond, 
2,736 
544 
74 
1838 
800 
1,320 


3,030 
+t579 
84 
228 
17891 
1,442 
344 
4743.3 
15.4 
24.5 
36.1 
153 
6.69 


wo 


28.1 
14.6 
14.4 
15.7 
14.9 
28.2 


28.0 


4 
3 


- nl 
be OD Oo 


CONT HANH SUP WRO 


~ to © %© 
+ 


BRN eee 
+ 
+ 


we phon on) 


0 


es 
=m 


wo 
oO 
2 


18.1 
410.3 
111.5 
92.2 
769 
§§312 
1,309 

11.2 

6 
2 


5 84. 8. 1 
¢All spring wheat. 
increase or 


average. 
and production 


Wheat 


Production. 
Harvested. 
5-yr. av. 
22-'26 1927 
Thous. bu. Thous. bu. Thous. bu. 

22,665 20,165 17,503 
35,120 28,980 9,569 
30,310 27,621 8,020 
45,068 30,956 17,190 
16,615 19,156 13,968 
42,018 70,868 64,372 
10,262 9,188 8,910 
10,049 8,381 9,570 
45,836 33,372 59,062 
18,192 17,945 22,176 

8,685 14,256 *12,150 

9,633 2,274 10,488 
14,008 16,900 16,965 
21,793 33,684 33,369 
15,004 23,400 19,440 
12,118 13,642 16,716 


Quality. 

10-yr. 
1928 av. 

(prelim.) '18-'27 
Pet. 
91 
90 
&9 


Pct. 


556,016 553,288 *578,599 


Wheat 


Production. 
*Indicated 
by condition. 
July 1 August 1 
1928 1928 
Thous. bu. Thous. bu. 
3,963 4,699 
58,168 66,048 
11,262 13,385 
139 *211 
73,532 *84,343 


Harvester. 

5-yr. av. 
22-'28 1927 
2,884 3,538 
55,916 
16,401 
300 


76,155 


5,670 
1,021 
14,925 
51,966 
16,183 
2,643 
45,353 
15,375 
3,906 
7,035 
2,805 
9,573 


3,155 


1,700 
1,089 
23,403 
59,962 
14,813 
2,778 
36,197 
14,592 
2,307 
4,526 
2,780 
18,378 
4,595 « 


3,888 
1,426 
14,542 
69,054 
27,902 
2,958 
65,652 
20,100 
3,440 
5,994 
2,790 
19,660 
3,382 3,512 


189,660 243,152 182,623 *228,350 


a Indicated production increases or decreases with changing conditions during the 


seacon. tShort-time average. 


All spring wheat. 


*Hail damage to the Montana wheat 


crop after August 1 exceeds a million bushels, as mentioned in comments, 


Report on Fruit Crops 


CONDITION. 


av. 
1928 


y 1, 
Aug. 1, 1928 


Aug. 1, 10-yr. 


Apples: 

Total crop, bus. .... 

Com’l crop, bbls. ... 

Peaches: 

Total crop, bus. 

Pears: 

Total crop, bus. 

Grapes, tons 81.7 R 

Pecans, lbs. 454.6 43.4 

TOTAL PRODUCTION 
(IN MILLIONS). 


Harvested Indicated (*) 


Nm Jul 


o 
oe 
im 
aw 
Don 


= 


RAH 
HNO A Of 


+ 
n 
o 
= 


59.8 


61.2 


AOD 


2 


Apples: 

Total crop, bus. 
Com’! crop, bbls. 
Peaches: 

Total crop, bus. 
Pears: 

Total crop, bus. 20.7 18.1 28.4 
Grapes, tons . 12.09 $2.46 42.85 
Peeans, lbs, .... 87.8 22.1 vita 


m 
S$ 5-yr. av. 1922-1926 


123 
25.9 


178 
33.2 


179 
33.3 


wo 
Pe) 
x 


Oe 


543 45.5 66.0 67.5 
23.3 
12,84 


Environment Affects 
Tenure of Teachers 


Board of Vocational Education 
Ends Mississippi Survey. 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


previous to teaching agriculture is sig- 
nificant in its effect on tenure periods. 
_ Summaries covering the preceding fac- 
tors relate to the statistical data of the 
study. Those presented in the follow- 
ing paragraphs represent the points of 
view of the teachers and their super- 
visors. 

Among the causes that had actually 
brought about changes, as expressed by 
the agricultural teachers, were (1) seek- 
ing better salaries, (2) seeking better 
living conditions, (8) seeking better 
communities, and (4) to aveil friction 
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California and 
Florida. 
Almonds, Calif, 
Apricots, Calif, 
Avocadoes, Fla. 
Figs, Calif. .. 
Grapefruit, Fla, 
Grapes, Calif.: 
Wine grapes . 
Raisin grapes 
Table grapes . 
All grapes ... 
Lemons, Calif. 
Lima beans, Calif. 
Limes, Fla. ‘ 
Olives, Calif. 
Oranges, Calif.: 
Navels 
Valencias & misc. 
All oranges 
Oranges, Fla. ... 5 
Satsuma oranges, Fla. . 
Tangerines, Fla. ...... 
Pineapples, Fla. 
Plums, Calif. . 
Prunes, Calif. .. 
Walnuts, Calif. 


* 


July 1, 


aD 
num nO 


91 


95 
88 
8 
7 
6 


‘ . 74.4 93 

93 
93 
84 
61 
82 
712 
82 
74 
67 
Indicated production increases or de- 
creases with changing conditions during the 
season. + Short time average. t Estimate 


of total production for fresh fruit, juice and 
raisins. 


Southern Pacific to Extend 
Line to Biola, California 


Construction by the Southern Pacific 
Company of an extension from its line 
at Kerman, Fresno county, Calif., six 
miles to a connection with the Fresno 
Traction Company at Biola, is proposed 
in an application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Finance Docket 
No. 7083, made public August 9. 

‘The applicant stated that the new line 
will result in a substantial saving of 
time in the handling of perishables 
moving from the San Joaquin valley. 
seiiabeaneniitemeeen eae oe 


with the head of the school and the 
school board, which were mentioned 
most frequently. The causes for staying 
mentioned most prominently were (1) 
increases in salary, (2) special prefer- 
ence for the particular location and (8) 
a desire to “put over” a program, 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Cooperation with the States. 





U. S. 


gress prescribed in Section 
portation Act as amended. 


Congress announces its policy in Section 500 of 


this Act, as follows: “It is hereby 


policy of Congress to promote, encourage and develop 
water transportation, service and facilities in connec- 
tion with the commerce of the United States, and to 
foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water 


transportation.” 


1X 


* * * 


different classes of waterways. 
(2) To investigate the subject of 


including docks, interchange facilities, etc. 

(3) To advise with communities, : 
regarding the appropriate location of such terminal, 
and to cooperate with them in the preparation of plans 


for suitable terminal facilities. 
~*~ * * 


(4) To investigate the existing status of water trans- 
portation with a view to determining whether it is 
utilized to the extent of its capacity, whether it meets 
the demands of traffic, whether water carriers utilizing 
such streams are interchanging traffic with the rail- 
roads, and any other matters which may tend to pro- 
mote or encourage inland water transportation. 

(5) To compile, publish and distribute, from time 
to time, such useful statistics, data and information 
concerning transportation on inland waterways as may 
to the commercial 


be deemed of value 


the country. 


ws 


* * * 


this corporation has 


channel, for streams 6 to 8-foot 





minal. 


* *~ * 


Under 8 it has advised with, and cooperated in the 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Major General T. Q. Ashburn, 


A., Chairman of Executive Board, Inland 
Waterways Corporation. 


HE Act creating the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration imposes upon it as one of its functions, 
the duty of carrying out the mandates of Con- 


the succeeding paragraph the law prescribes that 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War (the 
Governor of the Inland Waterways 

(1) To investigate appropriate types of boats for 


compliance with the duty prescribed in 1, supra, 
investigated a number of 
types of boats suitable for different streams. 

It has investigated, and has data upon, the proper 
types of boats for streams from 4 to 6-foot navigable 


for streams from 8 to 12-foot navigable channel, and 
for the New York State Barge Canal. 
vestigated various types of propulsion, stern wheel, 
twin screw tunnel type, diesel direct drive and diesel 
electric drive. It has investigated the question of fuel, 
ordinary coal, powdered coal, oil, gas and diesel. 
Under 2, it has thoroughly investigated the sub- 
ject of terminals, and the governing principles con- 
trolling the type, and has experimented with direct 
lift, the escalator type, incline track and floating ter- 


HE people of the United States 
‘Base not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


St. Paul, Dubuque, 
Moline, St. Louis, 


Mobile, Demopolis, 


Topical Survey of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


Such a survey will be 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Development of River Transportation System 
Is Fostered by Inland Waterways Corporation 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 
Fifty-Fifth Article—Inland Waterways Corporation. 


planning of terminals for Kansas City, Minneapolis, 


Burlington, Davenport, Rock Island, 
East St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis, 


Helena, Ark.; Vicksburg, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, 


Tuscaloosa, Holt and Birmingham. 


Under 4 it has widely investigated the existing 


Orleans to Mobile, 
Birmingsport, Ala., 


500 of the Trans- sidered the subjec 


status of transportation on the New York Barge Canal, 
the Intracoastal Canal from Baltimore to Beaufort, 
N. C., the Mississippi River from Minneapolis and St. 
Paul to New Orleans, the coastal waters from New 


the Warrior River from~ Mobile to 
the Missouri River, the Ohio River, 


the Monongahela, and the proposed intracoastal canal 
from New Orleans to Brownsville, Tex. 


It has con- 
t of interior streams, of streams 


leading to the Gulf of Mexico, into the Atlantic, and 


declared to be the desired. 


and information. 


[NX 


Corporation) : 


into the Pacific, with a view to determining the facts 
Under 5 it has compiled and published statistics, data 


General, it has, to the following extent, accom- 
plished the underlying purposes of its creation: 


It has awakened the entire nation to the practi- 
cability of vtaterway transportation and the necessity 
of the rivers being used and put to work. It has effected 
joint river and rail rates at a great cost which it is 
doubtful whether private capital could or would have 


been able to accomplish. 


suitable terminals, 


barges, which info 


cities and towns 


nals for river use. 


problems between 
carriers, and has 
lines can become 


modities wh 


interests of 


to now invest 
ernment does not 


out the Nation to 
Valley cities as 
manufacturing 


material. 


navigable channel, 
It has in- 


the inland rivers 
development. 


work of that 
ments. 


future operetion of private lines. It 
terminals at various points on the rivers and proven 
the practicability of local communities building termi- 


It has established a cost of operating towboats and 
-matic.: is absolutely necessary for 


It has established 


“ * 


It has created closer relationship in transportation 


the railroads, truck lines and river 


proven in many instances that barge 
feeders of the rajlroad systems and 
the means of developing territory which increases the 
volume of business for the railroads and truck lines. 


It opens up and develops territory and moves com- 
ich otherwise might not move, and tends 
to break down the great barrier in the Mississippi 
Valley created by the Panama Canal. 


* * * 


T has further prepared the way for private capital 


in barge lines, provided the Gov- 
continue as a competitor to those 


lines established by private interests. 
It has awakened the captains of industry through- 


careful consideration of Mississippi 


the future points for establishing large 
industries nearer the source of raw 


neral, it has awakened a new spirit and desire 
u = the part of the people of this country to utilize 
: as a valuable asset for future national 


In the next article. to be published in the 
issue of August 11, Stuart B. Stone, of the 
Bureau of Mines, will discuss the cooperative 


Bureau and the State Govern- 
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Salaries of Customs 
Service to Be Fixed 


| 
! 
| 
| Explained by Treasury. 
[Continued from Page 7.] 

cated to grades, nine, eleven and twelve. 
If, on the other hand, all examiners 
formerly in eleven were now placed in 
twelve, the examiners at New York would 
be in grades nine and twelve, with, in 
many instances, only a slight difference 
in the nature of the work. 

The condition would be difficult to jus- 
tify, and would no doubt be the subject 
of adverse comment when it comes to the 
attention of the Personne! Classification 
Board. 


To avoid a multiplicity of construc- | 


tions being placed on the Welch bill, 
affecting as it does the various depart- 
ments in Federal service, it is quite nec- 
essary that the responsibility of issuing 
instructions should be vested in some 
The Comptroller Gen- 
eral is recognized as that final authority 


and it is the desire of the Bureau of} 


Customs to apply the legislation in ques- 
tion in harmony with the Comptroller 
General’s decision. 

Some:of the particular questions dis- 
cussed in this letter have been infor- 
mally discussed with the Comptroller 
General’s Office. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral has been overwhelmed with prob- 
lems concerning the Welsh bill and the 
difficulty in securing immediate formal 
decisions on all points has been recog- 
nized. 


It is the desire and intention of the 


department to secure definite rulings on | 


some of the more perplexing problems 
that have arisen in connection with sal- 
ary adjustment in the Customs Service 
due to the possible conflict in the laws 
enacted. 

I trust this letter furnishes the in- 
formation you desire and again express 
my appreciation of your interest in the 
welfare of the Customs Service which 
is evidenced by your letter. 


Army Orders 


Second Lieut. Kingsley S. Anderson, E. 
C., from Fort Logan, Colo., to Canal Zone. 

Col. George W. Moses, U. S. Army, re- 
tired., orders of April 18 amended: To 
Boise High School, Boise, Idaho. 

First Lieut. Paul A. Noel, Cav., 
Boise, Idaho, to Baltimore, Md. 


| Second Lieut. Nathan A. McLamb. Coast 
| Art., from Fort Eustis, Va., to Canal Zone. 

Capt. Anderson H. Norton, Cav., from 
} Fort Bliss, Tex., to Philippines. 


from 


: | 
Interpretations of Laws Are 


| ton, Va 


| Air Corps Res., ordered to active duty at 


| Aeromarine & Motor Corp., 





First Lieut. Oscar G. Fegan, Q. M. C., 
from Fort Bliss, Tex., to Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. Holden Spear, Q. M. C., to 
Fort Hancock, N. J., upon completion of 
present tour of foreign service. 

First Lieut. Walter T. Wilsey, Q. M. Cnt 
to San Antonio, Tex., upon completion of 
present tour of foreign service. 

Capt. William Barrett Wiegand, Fin. 
Dept. Res., ordered to active duty at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Second Lieut. Valda DeHaven Chase, Fin. 
Dept. Res., ordered to active duty at Fort 
Sill, Okla. 

Maj. Douglas L. Weart, E. C., Savannah, | 
Ga., in addition to other duties is assigned | 
to duty with the 307th Engineer Combat 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Harold Earnest, 
Air Corps Res., ordered to active duty at 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Capt. John N. Douglas, Q. M. C., from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to report in person to | 
the Assistant Secretary of War for duty in 
his office. 

Capt. Harvey W. Cook, Air Corps, from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Langley Field, Ham- 


Capt. Robert G. Forsythe, Signal Corps, 
from Fort Mason, Calif., to New York City. 

Maj. Stewart W. Stanley, Signal Corps, in 
addition to other duties to report to super- 
intendent Army Transport Service, Fort 
Mason, Calif. 


Second Lieut. William Charles Kingsbury, | 


Rockwell Field, Coronado, Colo. 

Maj. James P. Crawford, Med. Corps, Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., detailed as Army medical 
examiner of board to meet in Chicago, III. 

Capt. Arthur W. Burton, Art. Corps, from 
Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., to Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Max Welborn, det. Nav. Trng. Sta. 
N. O. B., Hampton Rds., Va.; to Curtis 
Garden City, 
Long Is., N.Y. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William L. Messmer, ac- 
ceptance of resignation of June 26, 1928 
canceled. 

Ens. John W. Bays, det. U. S. 
ney; to U. S. S. Texas. 

Ens. Joseph W. Kern, det. U. S. S. Dob- 
bin; to U. S. S. Texas. 


S. Whit- 





Capt. Frank Baldwin (S. C.), det. Bu, 8. 


| & A.; to such duty as may be assigned, 


Bu. S. & A. 

Lieut. Walter H. Bicknell (S. C.), det. U. 
S. S. Langley; to Navy Yard, Pearl Har- 
hor, T. H. i 

Lieut. John H. Davis (S. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; to Div. 26, Dest. 
Sqds., Sctg. Flt. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Raymond Ciesluk, det. U.| 
S. S. Detroit; to Nav. Air Sta., Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 

Ch. Carp. John F. Colvin, Det. Ree. Ship, 
San Francisco; to Nav. Trng. Sta., San 
Diego, Calif. 

The following dispatch orders were ré- 
ceived from Cine Asiatic Fleet dated Au- 
gust 2, 1928: 


Lieut. Harry E. Padley from Dest. Sqds. 
to U. S. S. Bulmer: Lieut. Darrough S. 
Gurney from Subm. Div. to U. S. S. Gen- 
eral Alava; Ens. John B. Taylor from U. 
S. S. General Alava to U. S. S. Noa; Ens. 
Elmer C. Powell to U. S. S. Macleish; Ens. 
Daniel W. Latimore to U. S. S. Bulmer; 
Ens. John K. Reybold to U. S. S. Simp- 
son; Ens. Allen M. Kemper to U. S. S. 
Pruitt; Ens. Alfred J. Benz to U. S. S. 
John D. Ford; Ens. Thomas H. Tonseth 
to U. S. S. Pillsbury; Ens. Monroe Y. Mc- 
Gown to Dest. Sqds., Asiatic; Ens. John 
G. McClaughry to Dest. Sqds., Asiatic; 
Ens. Thomas M. Dykers from U. S. S. 
Memphis to Dest. Sqds., Asiatic; Ens. Wil- 
liam B. Krieg from U. S. S. Memphis to 
Dest. Sads., Asiatic; Ens. Robert B. Mor- 
gan, jr., from U. S. S. Memphis to Dest. 
Sads., Asiatic and Lieut. (C. C.) William A, 
Sullivan to 16th Nav. Dist. 


Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, retire- 
ments, promotions, appointments,  etc., 
occurring among the commissioned and 
warrant personnel of the Coast Guard for 
the week ended August 8, 1928: 

Commissioned officers: 

Lieut. Comdr. Henry 
Tampa, Boston, Mass., 
Jouett, Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. Comdr. John Trebes, jr., detached 
command Jouett, Boston, Mass., assigned 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp’n, Ltd., 
Quincy, Mass., and as executive officer, 
Chelan, when placed in commission. 

Lieut. (j. g.) R. L. Raney, detached tem- 
porary duty Eastern Division, Boston, Mass., 
assigned Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp’n, 


Coyle, detached 
assigned command 


| Ltd., Quincy, Mass., and as navigator of 


the Chelan, when placed in commission. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Beckwith Jordan, detached 
Section Base 6, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., as- 
signed Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp’n, Ltd., 
Quincy, Mass., and for line duty on Tahoe, 
when plated in commission. 


Lieut. (j. g.) S. P. Mehlman, detached 
Squadron Two, Offshore Patrol Force, New 
York, N. Y., assigned executive officer, 
Trippe, New London, Conn. 


Lieut. (j. g.) G. N. Bernier, detached 
Trippe, New London, Conn., assigned Sec- 
tion Base 6, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Warrant officers: 

Mach. (T) P. E. Dwinell, detached 
Agassiz, Boston, Mass., and assigned Dix, 
Boston, Mass., effective as of July 23, 1928, 

Mach. (T) J. G. Thomas, detached Fred- 
erick Lee, Boston, Mass., assigned General 
Greene, Boston, Mass. 

Mach. (T) G. P. Harris, detached Vigilant, 
New York, N. Y., assigned Travis, New 
York, N. Y. 

Pay Clk. W. W. McKellar’s, order of 
August 1, 1928, amended in that he is as- 
signed Manning, Norfolk, Va., effective upon 
relief on or about August 22, 1928, 

Pay Clk. P. L. Sullivan, detached Ossipee, 
Portland, Me., assigned office New York 
rutin, effective on or about August 17, 

Orders Pay Clk. (T) R. A. Gillette, dated 
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Adam, George Jefferys. A book about Paric, 
by ... & Pearl Adam; with pictures by 
H. Franks Waring. 192 p. London, Cape, 
1927. 28-16117 

Alexander, Constance M. Baghdad in by- 
gone days; from the journals and corre- 
spondence of Claudius Rich, traveller, 
artist, linguist, antiquary, and British 
resident at Baghdad, 1808-1821. 336 p. 
London, Murray, 1928 28-16116 

Bacon, Gaspar Griswold. The Constitution 
of the United States in some of its funda- 
mental aspects. (The Bacon lectureship at 
Boston university. 1st ser.: 1928.) 201 p. 
Cambridge, Harvard university press 
1928. 28-16145 

Bagley, Mrs. Caroline. My 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 
The Grafton press, 1928 

Chappell, Clovis Gillham. Christ 
new woman. (S. R. Belk 
Wesleyan college, Macon, Ga., 
p. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 
1928. 3 28-16144 

Child Leslie. Dream-forest, afternoon of a 
faun and a flower. 40 p. Portland, Me., 
The Mosher press, 1928 28-16124 

Cooper, Mabel Lee. Seven psychological por- 
traits; a handbook for parents 
teachers, by Lee Cooper, 181 p. 
Milwaukee, Morehouse publishing 
co., 1928. 28-16142 

Dark, Sidney. Twelve bad men. 288 p. Lon- 
don, Hodder, 1928. 28-16114 

Eaton, Jeanette. ... The story of light by 
‘ . with pictures by Max Schwartz. 
(City and country series.) 79 p., illus. 
N. Y., Harper, 1928. 

Evans, Ernestine. . The story of the 
harbor, by Ernestine Evans, with pictures 
by Louis Lozowick. (City and country 
series.) 60 p., illus. N. Y., Harper, 1928. 

28-16136 

Fidler, Florence G. The bird that is blue; 
a study of Maeterlinck’s two fairy plays. 
184 p. London, Selwyn & Blount, 1928. 

28-16139 

Goodspeed, Weston Arthur. Poems. 204 p. 

Chicago, IIll., 1928. 28-16125 


trip 
223 ¥ 
28-16113 


1927.) 117 


Mabel 
Wis., 


Hawkes, Clarence. Patches, a Wyoming cow | 


illustrated 
Tyng. 268 p., illus. Springfield, \ 
Milton Bradley co., 1928. 28-16127 
Hendrie, Ernest. Quite a nice cat, and other 
sketches for women’s institutes, girl 
guides, etc. (French’s acting edition, no. 
1324.) 93 p. N. Y., S. French, 1927, 
28-16137 
Hensley, Mrs. Sophia Margaretta (Aimon). 
The way of a woman, and other poems. 
112 p. San Diego, Calif., The Canterbury 
company, 1928. 28-16140 
Hunter, Maud. Verses by the way. 59 p. Bos- 
ton, Badger, 1928. 28-161126 
Lion, Aline. The pedigree of fascism, a 
popular essay on the Western philosophy 
of politics. 236 p. London, Sheed & Ward, 
1927. 28-14920 
Long, John Cuthbert. Bryan, the Great 
Commoner. 421 p., illus. N. Y., Appleton, 
1928. 28-14786 
Louisville. Louisville girls high school. 
Tested plays for high schools, by students 
of the drama classes of the Louisville 
girls high school, Leonora Johnston, di- 
rector. 126 p. Boston, Walter H. Baker 
co., 1928. 28-16122 
Marx, Ellie Marcus. Citizenship training in 
elementary schools. 148 p. Norfolk, Va., 
Henry Clay home and school league, 1927. 
28-16111 
Oliver, Wade. Sky-rider. 43 p. Portland, Me., 
Mosher press, 1928. 28-16138 
Parke, Hervey Coke. The marriage service 
and after; an explanation and instruc- 
tion intended for those about to be mar- 
ried, by... 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand 
Milwaukee, Morehouse publishing 
1928. 28-16143 
Praviel, Armand. PBiarvitz, Pau and the Bas- 
que country. (The picture guides.) 172 
p. London, The Medici society, 1927. 


28-16118 
Rait, Robert Sangster. 


ed. King James’s 
secret; negotiations between Elizabeth 


pony, by by Griswold 


Stevens. 41 p. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-17624. (S) Pay for the 31st day of a 
month—Members of the Naval Reserves. 


Under provision in section 11 of the act of | 


February 28, 1925, 43 Stat. 1083, members 
of the Naval Reserve for the performance 
of active duty or training duty with pay 
for periods of 30 days or less are entitled 


to pay for the 3lst day of a month coming | 


within such period of duty. 

A-23761. (S) Travel allowance—Enlisted 
man, Army. An enlisted man of the Army 
who was accepted for enlistment at Manila, 
P. I., and discharged at Fort Hunt, Va., per 
expiration of term of service, is entitled to 
travel allowance provided by the act 
September 22, 1922, 42 Stat. 1021, for the 


land distance by the route transportation | 


would have been furnished for the sea por- 
tion of the journey; that is, Fort Hunt to 
New York City. A. R. 30-1195 par. 4(b); 
A-22210, March 31, 1928. 

A-23859. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Adjusted 
Compensation—Loans. Where a bank makes 
a loan to a veteran on the basis of an ad- 
justed service certificate inadvertently com- 


ing into his possession, which the veteran | 


thought was his, but which belonged to an- 
other veteran with the same name, the 
amount of the loan may not be paid by the 
Government upon or after maturity of the 
loan, unless and until an adjusted service 
certificate shall have been issued in favor of 
the veteran who obtained the loan. 
A-23874. (S) World War 
Judgments—Attorneys Fees. The final judg- 
ments of courts of competent jurisdiction 
against the United States on policies of 
war risk insurance are to be paid in ac- 
cordance with their terms including such 
allowance as may be made by the court 
therein under section 500 of the World 


War Veterans Act of 1924, as amended, 43 | 


Stat. 1311, as attorney fees. 

A-23876. (S) World War Veterans— 
Former Officers applying for retirement. 
The appropriations for the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau are available for necessary medical 
examination and travel expenses of appli- 
cants for retirement under the act of May 
24, 1928, 45 Stat. 735, to the same extent as 
such appropriations are available for medi- 
cal examination, traveling expenses, etc., 
for other beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. 


August 1, 1928, assigning him to Section 
Base 7, Gloucester, Mass., cancelled. He 
is detached Manning, Norfolk, Va., and as- 
signed Ossipee, Portland, Me., 
August 15, 1928. 


Pay Clk. (T) L. R. Martin, detached New | 


card number 


through | 
LN. Xi 


and the}; 
lectureship. | 


and | 


28-16135 | 


with an introduction by the ! 


of | 


Insurance— | 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 
is at end of last line. 


and James vi. relating to the execution 
of Mary queen of Scots, from the War- 
render papers, edited by... and Annie'I, 
Cameron. 214 p. London, Nisbet & co.,: 
1927. 28-16119 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. The house of life, 
a sonnet-sequence by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti; with @n introduction and notes by 
Paull Franklin Baum. 242 p. Cambridge, 
Harvard university press, 1928. 28-16123 
Royal, George. The homeopathic therapy of 
diseases of the brain and nerves. 360 p. 
Phil., Boericke & Tafel, 1928. 28-15026 
| Rufi, John. A study of certain small high 
schools. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia uni- 
versity, 1927. Published also as Teachers 
college, Columbia university, Contribu- 
tions to education, no. 236, under title: 
The small high school.) 145 p. N, Y., 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1926. 28-14571 
Rugg, Earle Underwood. .» Curriculum 
studies in the social sciences and citizen- 
ship (an investigation into educational 
|} values). (Colorado. State teachers col- 
lege, Greeley. Colorado teachers college 
education series, no. 3.) 214 p. Greeley, 
Colo., Colorado State teachers college, 
1928. 28-16146 
Sherrard, 0. A. A life of Emma Hamilton. 
345 p. London, Sidgwick & Jackson, Itd., 
1927. 28-16120 
Shupper, Mrs. Frances. Why grow old? 13-64 
p. Rockaway Beach, N. Y., Juvenal pub- 
lishing co., 1928. 28-15021 
Swanljung, Christian. Men and monsters, 
by Christian Swanljung, in collaboration 
with’ Lewis Stanton Palen; with a por- 
trait and a map. 315 p. London, Lane, 
1928. 28-16112 
Toronto. Public library. Books for boys 
and girls, being a list of two thousand 
books which the librarians of the Boys 
and girls division of the Toronto public 
library deem to be of definite and perma- 
} nent interest, with annotations and de- 
| scriptions. 290 p. Toronto, The Boys and 
girls house, Public library of Toronto, 
Canada, 1927. 28-16205 


The college 





| 


| University travel association. 
cruise around the world. “The university 
afloat.” 47 p., illus. N. Y., University 
travel association, 1927. 28-16202 
| Walter. Lavinia Edna. Finland and 
the tundra; the land of the bear and the 
walrus, by L. Edna Walter. Containing 
12 full-page illustrations in colour by 
Guy Lipscome, Alexander Federley, and 
| srs. 2d cd. (Peeps at many lands.) 88 
»., illus. London, Black, 1927. 28-15192 
Ward, Henry Snowden. The Canterbury 
pilgrimages, by .. . 2d ed., with 16 full- 
page illustrations and 23 illustrations in 
| the text, also two sketch-maps. (The Pil- 
grimage series.) 320 p., illus. London, A, 
& C. Black, 1927. 28-16141 
Watson, Elizabeth. ... The story of tex- 
tiles, by with pictures by James 
Daugherty. (City and country series.) 88 
p., illus. N. Y., Harper, 1928. 28-1613 
Wellman, Harry Richard. Some economic 
problems involved in the pooling of 
fruit. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
California, 1926. Bulletin 432 of the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural experiment station.) 
46 p. Berkeley, Calif., University of Cali- 
fornia printing office, 1927. 28-15036 
White, Albert Bowdenj comp. General in- 
formation on Massachusetts laws for 
Massachsetts police officers, compiled by 
Albert B. White. 250 p. New Bedford, 
Mass., Reynolds printing co., 1928. 
28-15030 








| Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


| Bureau of Standards Journal of Research, 
| Vol. 1, No. 1. Price, 25 cents, $2.75 per 
| year on subscription. (Agr. 138-1837) 
| The Market for Hosiery in South America. 
Compiled in the Textile Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 567. Price, 
| 10 cents. 28-26537 
Notes Exchanges Between the United States 
and Other Powers on the subject of a 
multilateral treaty for the renunciation 
of war, June 20, 1927-July 20, 1928. Price, 
10 cents. 28-26555 
A Classification of the Higher Groups and 
| Genera of the Coccid Family Margar- 
odidae. By Harold Morrison, Entomolo- 
gist Division of Taxonomy, Bureau of 
Entomology. Technical Bulletin No. 52, 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 50 
| cents. Agr. 28-1109 
| Accident Bulletin No. 96, Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Collisions, derailments, and other acci- 
dents resulting in injury to persons, 
equipment or roadbed, arising from the 
operation of steam railways in interstate 
comm ree for the calendar year 1927, 
Price, 25 cents. (5-41547) 
| Catalogue of Copyright Entries. Part 1, 
Group 3, Dramatic compositions, motion 
pictures, 1928. New series, Volume 1, No. 
4. Issued by the Copyright Office, Library 
of Congress. Subscription price for Part 
$1 for 1928." (6-35347) 
Army Training Manual No. 
trician. Students Manual 
for All Arms. Part 1, Tools and Shop- 
work. Prepared under direction of the 
Chief Signal Officer, Price, 55 cents. 
The Hospital Corps Quarterly. Vol. XII, No, 
| 8. Published for the information of the 
Hospital Corps of the Navy. Price, 25 
| cents. 


co., | 
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tive September 1, 1928, 
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PAGE TEN 


Kansas Utilities 
Sought Publicity 


On Conventions 


| 


Newspapers Published 
Views of Leaders 
Of Industry. 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


Ecord, of the Burlington Republican, ma- | | 
terial dealing with the abondonment of | ]} 


municipally owned electric light and | 
power Slants in Kansas. I told Mr. Ecord | 
that I wanted him only to read this ma-| 
terial and get the facts also from the | 
other side, so that his conclusions which | 
might appear in the paper would be un-| 
rejudiced. 
, By Commissioner McCulloch: Q. That 
was done through that paper to influence | 
public sentiment? A. It was not a mat-| 
ter in influencing public sentiment. 
was purely a matter of giving to Mr. | 
Ecord, at Burlington, facts having to do | 
with the abandonment of municipal 
plants. I did not ask one suggestion nor | 
care to have these facts appear in the} 
Burlington Republican, but I did want) 
him to have some familiarity with them, 


and told him also that he was at liberty ||) 


of course to find out all the facts in 
favor of municipal ownership, if any. 

Q. You gave him these facts which 
you claimed were facts for the purpose | 
of influencing the course of his news-| 
paper on the question, did you not 1. ie 
As a matter of fact, it did not influence) 
the newspaper. I think none of these—'! 

Q. (interrupting) No matter what ef- 
fect it had, at Icast you gave it to him 
for that purpose, in an effort to influence 
him? A. I gave it only that he might 
have the facts available. This report, 
if you please, was subsequently printed 
in the Associated Press by the League of 
Kansas Municipalities, the state organi- 
zation of cities, which itself admitted 
that the facts we had given were true 
and that municipal ownership was on the 
decline, which I have over there on the 
table if you care to have it entered in | 
the record. ; 

Q. You were not getting this state-| 
ment of facts into the newspaper merely 
to accomodate the newspaper. You were 
trying to get them in the paper so as to 
present your side of it for consideration? | 
A. Certainly. Utilities have every right to 
receive the same consideration as the 
other side. | 


Attempted to Present 
Views Through Newspapers 


Q. We are not talking about rights. I 
want to get out the fact whether you 
were not endeavoring to get the utility 
side of it to the public through the news- 
papers? A. Yes, sir, of course. — | 

Q. That was on the eve of a municipal 
election in which the subject of this bond 
issue was to be voted on? A. I think 
there was no election impending. 

Q. There was a vote on the subject of 
the bond issue? A. There was to be 
something of that sort. 

Q. That is what I meant by election. 
Your services were such that there was 
a letter of :»>reciation from Mr. Stone 
of the : Utilities Company? A. 
His com: ct that time had no connec- 
tion wiih . 
naturally grateful for whatever service 
might have been rendered to him. 

Q. Along in February, 1927, there 
came a crisis in the affairs of your com- 
mittee, did there not? A. Possibly 
“crisis” is too strong a word. | 

Q. An incident then? A. At least. | 

Q. In which, at a meeting attended by 
many members of the committee, there 
was some advocacy of the proposal that | 
the committee and bureau should go out, 
of existence. Is that true? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then that suggestion was discussed 
pro and con by the members present? A, 
Yes, sir. 

Q. We will not go into what some of 
them said. At any rate, it was not! 
abandoned, was it? <A. No, sir, it was 
not. | 

Q. Do you know of any poltical con-| 
tributions made by your committee or 
any utility officer or company 
1923? <A. I know of none. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 o’clock p. m., 
the further taking of testimony in the 
above-entitled cause was adjourned until) 
tomorrow, Thursday, June 28, 1928, at) 
10 o’clock a. m.). 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 28 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will be con- 
tinued in the issue of August 11. 


New Rates Ordered 
On Cement in South) 


li. 


} 


Present Schedules Found to 
Favor Certain Shippers. 


[Continued from Puge 6.] 
lief to all points in Arkansas and Louisi-! 
ana and from western mills to the east- 
bank Mississippi River crossings of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Vicksburg and Natchez, 
Miss., and from Ada and the Texas} 
mills to destinations in Tennessee and 
Mississippi, as prayed in the complaints 
involving those points. The Texas com- 
plaint mentions rates to points in Ala-! 
bama adjacent to the Gulf of Mexico, but 
this description is too indefinite to be 
used as the basis of an order. In pub-| 
lishing the rates prescribed the follow- 
ing group bases may be observed: From 
the Kansas gas belt the rates may be 
based on distances from Chanute; from 
Birmingham, North Birmingham, Leeds 
and Ragland, Ala., on distances from Bir- 
mingham; from Richard City and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Eagle Ford, Fort 
Worth, and Harrys, Tex., on the average 
distances from the points in each of these 
two groups. The rates from all other 
points of production may be based on dis- 
tances from the station nearest the mill 
upon the railroad from which traffic 
moves from the mill, and the distances 
should include hauls over switching 
lines within the switching districts of 
points of origin. Such switching lines 
should not, however, be counted as lines 
in determining the short-line routes. 

The rates to be established under our 
findings herein together with those re-| 
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7 9 Industrial production of Canada 
Advertising News | is said to exceed peak established in 
Company agrees to ae, ne. wartime. . eva 
senti shi it sells as English broad- age 1, Col. 
ee | The market for hosiery in South 


— Page 1, Col. 6 | America—Trade Inform™*‘yn_ Bulletin 

issued by the Department of Commerce. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

More than 20 nations to exhibit 

products at Autumn Fair at Leipzig, 
Germany. 


Agriculture 


Crop Reporting Board estimates crop 
prospect generally as 4 per cent above 
average, following marked improve- Page 3, Col. 7 
ment in July. 


Construction 


Tota' of 956 architects entered in 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Rapid progress made in giving tu- 
berculin tests to cattle. ' ) hit 
Page 5, Col. 5 architectural competition for Columbus 

Costs of producing grains found to 


Memorial Lighthouse. a 
vary widely in different sections of! : Page 2, Col. 
country. ‘ | Conelusion of full text of decision of 

Z Page 5, Col. 4 {Interstate Commerce Commission pre- 
Living conditions have had a direct 


scribing new rates on cement in south. 
2ffect upon the tenure of agricultural | 


Page 6, Col. 2 
ceachers in Mississippi, the Federal Copyrights 


Board for Vocational Education an-| 
Catalogue of Copyright Entries, 


nounces. 
Part 1, Group 3; dramatic compositions, 


notion pictures, 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Page 10, Col. 4; 


; ‘Court Decisions 
Automotive I ndustry 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
German manufacturer of machinery | on Page 8. 
devises diesel engine to drive heavy See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
type motor cars. | 


Decisions on Page 4 
Page 1, Col. 4; 


[ i m 
Banking-Finance Customs 


| Treasury Department in letter to 
Foreign exchange rates at New York |Senator Edward explains procedure in 
Page 7 | readjusting pay in customs service un- 

Daily statement of the United States jder three laws. 
Treasury. | 


| 
Page 7 | ° 
Daily decisions of the Accounting Of- | Education 
The Chief of the City Schools Divi- 


fice. | 


; ne Page 9 | sion, Bureau of Education, Department 
Consolidated condition statement of |5¢ the Interior, discusses salaries for 


9 


Page 3, Col. 4! 


Lower rates asked on fruits from | 
| 


Idaho. 





the Federal Reserve Banks for week | teachers in 14th of series of articles | 


ending August 8. |on “City School Problems.” 


Page 7, Col. 2 Page 


See under “Railroads” heading. 
Books-Publications | 


Publications received by the Library | 
of Congress. 


2, 
ments in excess of $1,000,000,000 for 
schools in United States, with property 
valued at $8,125,085,472 and enrollment 
of 51,037,736 students. 
Page 9 
The Hospital Corps Quarterly pub- | 
lished for the information of the Hos- | 
pital Corps of the Navy. 
Page 9, Col. 7! 
United States Army Training Manual 
No. 34. Basic Electrician. Chief Signal | 
Officer. 


Bureau of Education says business 
concerns aid in improving vocational 
commercial education courses. 


President Coolidge accepts the resig- 
nation of Dr. John J. Tigert as Com- 


Page 9, Col. 7| of Interior is advised. 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Re- 
search, Vol. I, No. 1. Living conditions have had a direct 
Page 9, Col. 7} :ffect upon the tenure of agricultural 
The market for hosiery in South! ‘eachers in Mississippi, the Federal 
America—Trade Information Bulletin| Board for Vocational Education an- 
issued by the Department of Commerce. ! jounces, 
Page 9, Col. 7| Page 3, Col. 4 
A classification of the higher groups | F ° Aff : = Sis 
and genera of the Coccid Family 7% oreigin aurs 
garodidae—technical bulletin issued by| Text of note sent by United S 
’ ) y States 
the Bureau of Entomology. a8 ee eae 
Page 9, Col. 7 jarging Honduras to reconsider its re- 
Accident Bulletin—Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Catalogue of Copyrights Entries, 
Part 1, Group 3; dramatic compositions, 
motion pictures, 1928. 


| Guatemala to arbitral tribunal. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


States in Nicaragua in period of 19 


Page 9, Col. 7 on page 2 col. 1.) 


_ Notes exchanged between United | 
States and other powers on the subject 
of multilateral treaty for the renuncia- 
tion of war. June 20, 1927-July 20, Page 2, Col. 4 


928 59 6 | 
1928. * Page 9, Col. 7 German manufacturer of machinery 
Chemicals |devises diesel engine to drive heavy 


. . . |type motor cars. 
Prepared chemicals show gain in| 
export. | Industrial production . of Canada 


C Page 10, Col. 5 | is said to exceed peak established in 
gs | wartime. 
ommerce-Trade | rr 


Improvement shown in retail trade | Post Office Department issues notice 
during July. jthat Italy has issued new series of 
Page 1, Col. 5|commemorative stamps and that Peru 
Bureau of Education says business | has invalidated issue of 1919 for postal 
concerns aid in improving vocational | use. 
commercial education courses. | Page 3, Col. 3 
Page 3, Col. 1; More than 20 nations to exhibit 
show gain inj|products at Autumn Fair at Leipzig, 
| Germany. 

Page 10, Col. 5! 


Total of 956 architects entered in 
| architectural competition for Columbus 
| Memorial Lighthouse. 


Prepared chemicals 
export. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


order in Southern Cement Rates, supra,{in Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
rates and 


move the undue prejudice herein com- | charges in effect on the same commodity 


| 


Indexed by Grou ps and Classifications 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Col. 7 
Bureau of Education reports endow- | 


Page 1, Col. 5) 


Page 3, Col. 1} 


; missioner of Education, the Department | 


Page 3, Col. 3 | 


ifusal to submit boundary dispute with | 


_The Department of State reviews the | 
{history of intervention of the United | 
| years (full text of review will be found 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


, . .,._|from New Orleans, La., to the same des- 
plained of, so that there is no necessity 
for making a finding of undue prejudice 


the intrastate rates in effect within Loui- 
siana. 


within that State warranting a lower 
basis of rates and charges on intrastate 
traffic than that which would be reason- 


|able from producing points outside the 


State to Louisiana. Neither the State au- 


stances and conditions or to refute the al- 
state shippers made by complainants. 


carloads, from pioducing points in the 


| Kansas gas belt, including Dewey, Okla., 
from Ada, Okla., Hannibal (Ilasco) andj ya 
Marquette, Mo., Birmingham, North, Bir- | trunk-line 
mingham, Leeds, Ragland, and Spocati,| Texas. the carriers hav 
Ala., Portland, Ga., Chattanooga, Nash-| under’ = eouaees Dove 


ville, and Richard City, Tenn., Kosmos- 
dale, Ky., Eagle Ford, Fort Worth, Har- 
rys, and Houston (Manchester), Tex., to 
destinations in Arkansas and in Louisi- 
ana west of the Mississippi River, from 
points in the Kansas gas belt to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Vicksburg and Natchez, 
Miss., and from Ada, Okla., Eagle Ford, 
Fort Worth, Harrys, and ‘Houston (Man- 
chester), Tex., to destinations in Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi are, and for the 
future will be, unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed or may 
exceed the rates set forth in Appendix A 
hereto. This finding is without prejudice 
to different conclusions which may be 
reached concerning rates for the shorter 
hauls in western territory in No. 20303, 
Interstate Rates on Cement in Carloads. 


So far as this record shows there | 
are no circumstances or conditions sur-| merce, 
rounding the transportation of cement dice 


it 
! 
r | plainants shipping on the interstat tes 
and preference, except with respect to oe ref peo ct ahepae il tas 


|lishment from New Orleans to said des- 
|tinations of rates equivalent to those set 
| forth in Appendix A hereto. 


a es . eg 
thorities nor the Louisiana shippers made | 


any attempt to show any such circum- | mined in accordance with the formula 
| 
|legations of undue prejudice to inter- | 
e sh r . | ing in rates under our decisions in other 
We find that the rates on cement, in| cases involving rates on cement in west- 


j;ern territory. 


inations are unduly prejudicial to com- 


erred to, unduly preferential of 
shippers at New Orleans, and unjustly 
discriminatory against interstate com- 
We find that such undue preju- | 
and preference and unjust discrimi- | 
nation should be removed by the estab- | 


; In applying the scale of rates set forth 
in Appendix A rates should be deter- 


shown in Appendix B, which has been 
used in computing distances and check- 


In various cases prescribing bases of 
tes on cement in central and western 
territories, Oklahoma, and 
been authorized 


| When the upward pressure due to the 


> 


closure caps for bottles are valid and 
infringed. (Anchor Cap and Closure 
Corporation v. Lindhardt, et al.) | 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Conclusion of full text of decision 
of District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, holding three patents on 
| means to connect cars in trains to be 
to | valid but not infringed. (Cincinnati 
|; Car Co. v. New York Rapid Transit 
Corp.) 


Notes exchanged between United 
States and other powers on the subject 
of multilateral treaty for the renuncia- 
scion of war. June 20, 1927-July 20, 
(928. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Gov't Personnel 


|_ Treasury Department in letter 
|Senator Edward explains procedure in 
jceadjusting pay in customs service un- : 
ler three laws, s Page 8, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


on Page &. 


Postal Service 


Postage paid in year exceeds $5 per 
capita. 


t 
Page 1, Col. 3 . 
| Orders to the personnel of the Coast) 
Guard. 

Page 9 
Civil Servige rules on politics de- | 
fined. | 





Page 1, Col. 1 
A two-weeks’ inspection of reclama- 
tion projects and other projects under 
his jurisdiction is announced by Sec- 
| retary of the Interior, Roy O. West. 
| Page 1, Col. 4 
President Coolidge accepts the resig- | 
nation of Dr. John J. Tigert as Com- | 
missioner of Education, the Department 
| of Interior is advised. 


Page 1, Col. 4 

Post Office Department issues notice 
that Italy has issued new series of 
commemorative stamps and that Peru 
has invalidated issue of 1919 for postal 

use. 

Page 3, Col. 3 
Persian postal administration places | 
in effect new transit charges for parcel | 
post packages sent to Persia. | 
Page 3, Col. 7 | 


Public Utilities 


Western Union Telegraph Co. makes 
its June report to Interstate Commerce 
Commission on earnings. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Conclusion of excerpts from trans- 
| seript of testimony on June 27 before 
| the Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities, and be- 
ginning of excerpts from transcript of 
testimony on June 28. Witnesses: H. | 
Lee Jones and John C. Mellett. 

Page 7, Col. 1 | 

See “Railroads” and “Shipping.” 


| Railroads 


Circuit Court of Appeal rules that | 
State had authority to tax railroad 
property on land ceded to United States 
where State reserved right to tax other 
than Federal property. (St. Louis-San 
Francisco R. R, v. Sattlefield.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

I ergy Commerce Commission * } 
} nounces dates for hearings in severa 
nsurance {issues involved in Consolidated South- 


Department of Justice to oppose ; western Rate cases. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


suits claiming repayment to other 

claimants of money paid out in error | Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 

; M veterans’ insurance. | way authorized to procure authentica- 
Page 3, Col. 5 | tion and delivery of $14,691,000 of 


Labor bonds. 


Freedom of activity favored for wo- | 
men desiring to work, by Miss Mary 
| Anderson, Director of the Women’s 
| Bureau. 


t 


5 : Page 3, Col. 3 
Gov't Topical Survey 


Inland Waterways Corporation— 
Article by Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, U. | 
S. Army., Chairman of the Executive | 
Board, I. W. Corp. 


| | 





| Page 9, Col. 3 | 
‘Inland Waterways 


|} Inland Waterways Corporation.— 
| Article by Maj. Gen, T. Q. Ashburn, U. 
|S. Army., Chairman of the Executive 
| Board, I. W. Corp. 
i Page 9, Col. 3 
Representative Wilson urges exten- 
| Sion of barge line to ports on southern 
tributaries of Mississippi River. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


‘Insular Possessions 


The Philippine Legislature has passed 
the Belo Bill authorizing 250,000 pesos 
| annually to pay for civilian assistants 
to the Governor General of the Philip- 
pines. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
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Page 6, Col. 1 

Decisions in rate cases announced 

Aug. 9 by Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission. 

Page 6 


Southern Pacific Company asks for 
authority to extend line from Kerman 
to Biola, Calif. 





h 


Page 1, Col. 2 i 


IM anufacturers 


| Industrial production of Canada 
|is said to exceed peak established in 
wartime. 


Page 9, Col, 2 

Conclusion of full text of decision of 
Interstate Commerce Commission pre- 
scribing new rates on cement in south. 
Page 6, Col. 2 

Authority to issue notes is asked of 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
| Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Rail- | 
way. Page 7, Col. 7 
Conclusion of full text of decision 
of District Court, Eastern District of 


as Page 1, Col. 6 
Municipal Gov't 

District Court, Western District of 
Missouri, rules city tax on merchants 
having no established place of busi- 
ness is constitutional. (Campbell Bak- 

ing Co. v. City of Harrisonville.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


National Defense 


_ Expansion of citizen training camps 
jis urged, 


valid but not infringed. (Cincinnati 
| Car Co. v. New York Rapid Transit 
| Corp.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 | 
Accident Bulletin—Bureau of Statis- 
€ | tics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 


; Page 1, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of th 
| Department of the Navy. 


asked on fruits from 
Page 10, Col. 4 


Lower rates 
| Idaho. 


Page 9 | ‘ 
Reclamation 


_ The Hospital Corps Quarterly pub- | 
lished for the information of the Hos- | 

A two-weeks’ inspection of reclama- | 
| tion projects and other projects under 


pital Corps of the Navy. 
| his jurisdiction is announced by Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Roy O. West. 


Page 1, Col. 4 j¢ 
Retail Trade 


Improvement shown in retail trade 
during July. Page 1, Col. 5 


| 





iF Page 9. Col. 7 
United States Army Training Manual 
No. 34. Basic Electrician. Chief Signal 
Officer. Page 9, Col. 7 


Patents 


District Court for the Eastern Dis- 


ltriet of Missouri holds that claims on 


ing made, a good idea will have been 
obtained of the characteristics and 
movements of these menaces of the deep 
sea from the time of their origin to the 
period of their disintegration and disap- 
pearance in the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream. The formation of icebergs in 
the Greenland area is never ending. The 
snow is converted into a form of ice by 
the immense pressure. The ice is forced 
down to the sea by the force of gravity 
and by the weight of the accumulation of 
the snow and ice. The movement toward 
the seacoast is constant, as an enormous 
pressure is behind the rivers of ice or 
glaciers, forcing them into the deep 
fiords or long narrow bays that are found 
along the coast. When the ice reaches 
the water’s edge, it is very thick and of 
large proportion. The ice continues to 
work out into the water in the fiords. | 


Prepared Chemicals 
Show Gain in Exports 


|'Trade in Rosin and Turpen- 
tine Declined During First 


Half of Year. 


An increase of 11 per cent in exports of 
manufactured chemicals during the first 
six months of this year as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1927, 
is reported in a statement made public 
on August 9 by the Department of Com- 
merce through its Chemical Division. 
The statement in full text follows: 

If the commodities included in United 
States chemical trade the first half of 
this year be arranged into manufactured 





buoyant force of the sea becomes suf- 
ficiently great, the front end of the 
glacier is broken off. This br’ * usually 
comes at some deep fissuse in ti.c ice. The 
iceberg that is formed then drifts out 





rates of the short lines and apply higher 

rates at intermediate points. Similar re- 

lief will be accorded in these proceedings. 
Appropriate orders will be entered. 


Cutter on Ieeberg Study 
Duty Reaches Glacier Base 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
proximately latitude 70 degrees North. 
This particular region has been recog- 
nized as the birthplace of a large propor- 
tion of the icebergs which usually dur- 


ing the spring and early summer months 
are found close by the North Atlantic 


We further find that the present rela-| steamship lanes between North America 


tionship between the interstate rates ard 


| charges on cement, in carloads, from pro- 
| ducing points in the Kansas gas belt, in-| International Ice Patrol for the safety 
cluding Dewey, Okla., Ada, Okla., Havr-| of life and property. 


rys, and 


Ilasco (Hannibal), Mo., 


and Europe, and which necessitate the 
maintenance of a vigilant and constant 


The Marion Ex- 


ler the fourth section to meet at com- | 
petitive points via circuitous lines the| propelled by the current encountered. | 


of the fiords, where it begins its journey | and raw or semimanufactured materials, 
three-fifths of the total exports or $57,- 
000,000 worth was accounted for by 
manufactured goods. Exports of manu- 
factured goods exceeded those of the first 
half of last year by 11 per cent. 

The composition of imports showed a 
: Sharp contrast to that of exports—three- 
quarters of the total, or $90,000,000 
worth, comprised of crude or semipre- 


The Marion Expedition is the first en- 
deavor of the International Ice Patrol to 
learn more about the origin and early 
movements of the icebergs through ob- 
servations on the spot, and the scientific 
world is awaiting with interest the in- 
formation which is now being gathered. 


ower Rates Asked 


° tions throughout the United States and 
On Fruit from Idaho | “72%, 


The State Commission’s complaint in- 

—— vokes application of the principle of the 

Representing that the decidous fruit} Hoch-Smith resolution and states that 

industry of Idaho is suffering from a ind va - vege = pe = 

. : ccna 9 State are not now the lowest possible 

ere Sennen depression, the Stateliowful rates compatible with the main- 
Public Utilities Commission has filed a 


. tenance of adequate transportation serv- 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce | ice but are greatly in excess of such 
{Commission requesting the. establishment | rates. 

jof the lowest possible lawful rates com-| The complaint, in Docket No, 21011, 
| patible with the maintenance of adequaie| Sub. 2, made public August 8, alleges 


Houston (Manchester), Tex.,| pedition is gathering first hand informa- | transportation service on apples, pears,|further that the present rates are not 
c ' C : Birmingham, |tion on the origin of these icebergs, and | peaches, prunes, and other fresh decidous| upon a just or reasonable basis with re- 
cently published in compliance with our Spocari, and Leeds, Ala., to destinations ; upon completion of the studies now be- ‘fruits from southern Idaho to destina- | 


iations to other rates. 
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and genera of the Coccid Family Mar- 
garodidae—technical bulletin issued by 
the Bureau of Entomology. 


Jacobshaw Glacier in its expedition to 
| study icebergs. 


Shipping 
Guard. 


sion of barge line to ports on southern 
tributaries of Mississippi River. 


Jacobshaw Glacier in its expedition to 
; study icebergs. 
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men desiring to work, by Miss Mary 
Anderson, Director 
Bureau. 
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Taxation 


suit, rules discussions of legislation in 
Congress show provisions in Congress 
show provisions of revenue act of 1924 
iW 
S. v. Harry Whyel et al.; and Heiner 
v. Henry Wilhelm Co.) 


State had authority 


regulations to provide for an addi- 
jtional size package for cigars. 


Missouri, rules city tax on merchants 
ing Co. v. City of Harrisonville.) 
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Coast Guard Headquarters announces 
he receipt of advices that the cutter 
‘Marion” has reached the base of 
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Orders to the personnel of the Coast 
Page 9 
Representative Wilson urges exten- 
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Freedom of activity favored for wo- 





of the Women’s 
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United States Tariff Commission an- 


|nounces it will forward reports on find- 
ngs in two investigations to Presideni. 
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Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 


ere not designed to be retroactive. (U. 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Circuit Court of Appeal rules that 
to tax railroad 
roperty on land ceded to United States 


where State reserved right to tax other 
than Federal property. (St. Louis-San 
Francisco R. R. 


v. Sattlefield.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Bureau of Internal Revenue amends 


Page 4, Col. 3 
District Court, Western District of 


aving no established place of busi- 
ess is constitutional. (Campbell Bak- 
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s 
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Company agrees to cease misrepre- 


New York, holding three patents on | senting shirts it sells as English broad- 
means to connect cars in trains to be | cloth. 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue amends 
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Department of Justice to oppose 
claiming repayment to other 
aimants of money paid out in error 
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Weather Bureau announces that at- 
empts to dispel fog have proved un- 
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Weather Bureau establishes station 


itt Barrow, Alaska. 
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pared materials, and only one-quarter, 
or $25,000,000, made up of manufactured 
goods. Imports of manufactured goods 
showed a loss of $4,000,000 from the 
value of the first half of the preceding 
year, while receipts of crude and semi- 
manufactured goods not indigenous to 
the United States advanced $15,000,000. 
Turpentine Trade Decreases. 

A diminished trade in resin and tur- 
pentine was the chief cause of the some- 
what reduced export trade in chemicals 
and allied products, and this was par- 
tially explainable by lower export valua- 
tions. There was a big drop in the ex- 
port price of wood rosin along with a 
much improved trade. The quantities 
of wood rosin shipped advanced from 
65,000 barrels during the first half of 
1927 to 66,000 during the first half of 
1928 while values fell from $1,100,000 
| to $870,000. 
| Nearly double the amounts of wood 
turpentine were also shipped the current 
half year, or 574,000 gallons, valued at 
| $300,000. Gum rosin declined to 477,- 
000 barrels, valued at $7,300,000, and 
spirits of turpentine to 4,500,000 gallons, 
valued at $2,500,000. 

Imports of gums and resins were also 
a little less than last year, having drop- 
ped from $17,200,000 in the January- 
June, 1927, period to $16,200,000 in the 
corresponding 1928 months. The loss of 
nearly 9,000,000 pounds in receipts of 
varnish gums was spread throughout the 
classes making up this group with the 
exception of Kauri gum, although the 
more important reduction occurred in 
shellac, which fell from 12,800,000 pounds 
to 10,700,000, 

Decline In Camphor. 

In the camphor trade, only half as 
much synthetic camphor came in during 
the six months of 1928 or 770,000 pounds, 
worth $300,000, while receipts of natural 
erude camphor expanded to 2,300,000 
pounds, $875,000. Refined camphor 

|changed relatively little with 623,000 
| pounds, $300,000, 
Imports of gum arabic made a decided 
| gain to 6,400,000 pounds, valued at $500,- 
| 000, and of gum tragacanth to 1,300,006 
| pounds, $650,000, 
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; earners and that 
| steadily increased. 
| to reconcile women’s 
i home with the requirements she must 
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|home. Each of these is a natural thing. 
| The increased demand for women work- 
ers is attracting to factory, store and 
office, women who have never been gain- 
| fully occupied and women who have been 
|in the less desirable domestic and per- 
sonal service. 

When the Census was taken in 1920 
we found, contrary to all expectations, 
| that there had been only a small increase 
| since 1910 in the number of women gain- 


| fully employed, the smallest per cent of 


| increase in 50 years. The significance of 
| this period lay, instead, in the trend of 
Women had de- 


The decline in domestic and per- 
was about 14 per cent. 
Women in professions had increased 
about 39 per cent, women in trade about 
45 per cent, and women in clerical work 
140 per cent. 

There was a small increase in manu- 
facturing, 6 per cent, sharply in contrast 


| to the increase between 1900 and 1910, 
when all women in gainful employment 
' advanced from 5 1-3 million to 8 million 


and almost a fifth of this number was in 
industries. The ex- 
planation of that perhaps lies in the fact 
that our largest expansion in industrial 


| pursuits occurred between 1900 and 1910, 


and women as well as men increased 
rapidly in the manufacturing industries. 
The significance of these figures lies 


|in the fact that, though from 1900 to 


1910 the number of women had increased 


| tremendously, it had been mostly in the 
' lower-paid lings of work, while the fol- 


lowing decade, 1910 to 1920, found women 


| going into the better-paid positions that 
| would give them greater opportunities. 


More Opportunities. 
Many were the changes that took place 


during these years and that were partly 


responsible for the enlarged opportuni- 
Notable 
among them were the increased educa- 
tional opportunities for women; equal 


| suffrage that gave opportunities for full 
| citizenship and the 
| nected therewith; and women’s partici- 


responsibility con- 


pation in meeting the demands of the 
war period. The fact that women have 


| almost always made good in employment, 


and that is particularly true of women 
in responsible positions, also has done 


‘much to advance the cause of women 


in the matter of occupation. 
Since the homes of the Nation are the 


, foundation upon which rests its struc- 


ture, their economic security is of vital 


| importance, and one of the serious con- 


ditions confronting us is that the eco- 
nomic security of a great number of 
homes requires that the wife be bread- 


Census again gives us a graphic picture 
of changes in our social order, reporting 
nearly two million married woman gain- 
fully occupied in work other than the 
care of their own homes and children. 
Need of Understanding. 

There is a very real need of an under- 

standing of the social significence of tne 


| woman worker and a knowledge of the 
| conditions under which she works. 
| know that in 1920 one-fifth of all the 


We 


women in the United States were wage 
their number has 
How are we going 
work outside the 


meet as a homemaker? We can not stop 


| her work—we do not want to do that. 


She is entitled to freedom for activity 
along any line she selects, for we have 
passed beyond the days when we consid- 


| ered that women’s only place was in the 
| home. Her place is everywhere, though 
| her most important place is in the home, 
| We who know the woman wage earner 


| 


is not afraid that she is going to give 
up that important place. She knows its 
importance as well as we do. 


| School Endowments 
| Exceed Billion Dollars 
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buildings. A total of 215,439 of these 
|are designated as elementary school 
' buildings, and 9,538 as high-school build- 
ings. 

This leaves more than 31,000 undis- 
tributed as to use. Of the total, 256,104 
buildings, the number used in consoli- 
dated schools is 16,291 and the number 
of one-room buildings is 161,531. 

There are approximately 21,700 pub- 
lic high schools, 2,500 private high 
| schools, 386 preparatory departments of 
colleges, and 125 secondary departments 
in teacher-training _ institutions. The 
teacher-training institutions number 402, 
; of which number 101 are teachers col- 
leges, 102 State normal schools, 27 city 
normal schools, 108 county normal schools 
| and 64 private normal schools. The col- 
leges and universities number 975, of 
which number 153 are junior colleges. 

There are 5,920 students enrolled in 
private schools for the Indians, 188,363 
students enrolled (1925) in private com- 
mercial and business schools, 187,828 en- 
volled (1925) in trade and industrial 
schools, and 77,768 enrolled (1927) in 
nurse-training schools. Data on expendi- 
tures are not available for these four 
types of schools. 

There are enrolled also 40,076 students 
in extension courses and 29,647 ele- 
mentary students in practice and model 
schools in teachers colleges; 11,174 stu- 
dents in extension courses and 28,433 in 
practice and model schools in State nor- 
mail schools; 334 in extension courses and 
4,524 in practice and model schools in 
private normal schools; and 209,454 in 
summer schools, 268,481 in extension 
courses, and 3,772 in winter short courses 
in colleges and universities, 

Enrollments in elementary schools, 
high schools, normal schools, and in cole 
leges and universities in the outlying 
parts of the United States amount to 1,- 
496,928. This makes a grand total of en- 
rollments in all types of schools men- 
dioned in this report of.31,037,736, 


| 





